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THE DIVERSITY OF 
NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTOLOGY 


By 
THE EDITOR 


It has been characteristic of orthodoxy from very early times to 
insist that the Bible, being the inspired word of God, dictated by 
the Holy Spirit to the various authors, must be a harmonious unity, 
devoid of all contradictions or even of any real divergency of 
emphasis. As a rule the early Christians avoided speaking of the 
four gospels as such and it is only in modern times that it has become 
common practice to speak of Mark’s Gospel or The Gospel of John ; 
eatlier they were the Gospel “ according to ” the various evangelists, 
ie. Mark’s or John’s version of the one Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It was, of course, recognized that the four presentations were not 
identical. The traditional attitude comes out in the story of the 
interview between the Caliph Mahdi and the Nestorian Patriarch 
Timothy in 781. The Caliph asks why the accounts of Jesus in the 
various Gospels are different and contradict one another. The 
Patriarch acknowledges that there is difference but denies that there 
is any contradiction. “ Let your Majesty,” he suggests, “ order some 
men to write on the topic of the resplendent glory of your Majesty... 
some others on the beauty and fine features of your Majesty .. . and 
yet some others on your wisdom and intelligence... . There will 
be differences of words in their statements of the facts, but there will 
not be any contradictions between them. ... They will all be correct 
in all that they will write, although some of them might omit some 
items, because there is no one who is able to speak with accuracy 
of everything dealing with the greatness of the glory of your Majesty. 
The above applies to what the evangelists wrote concerning the words, 
deeds and natures of Jesus Christ. There are here and there differences 
in their statements, but as to contradictions, there are none whatever.””! 

This, no doubt, is the point of view that conservative scholars 
would still like to maintain, though it is not easy to harmonize the 
vatying accounts of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the trial 
of Jesus, the Resurrection and the death of Judas, while the variety 
of emphasis and interpretation is even mote conspicuous. When at 
the time of the Reformation each Protestant group went back to the 
New Testament, what was found there was so varied that each could 


1 The A of Timothy, Woodbtrooke Stidiés, II. i. 47 f., quoted by Professor Sparks in 
The Dares Veneers pa XX XI, No. 2, March, 1939, p. 138 f. 
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legitimately claim the sanction of Scripture for its own — 
emphasis and institutions and was in the end compelled to allow the 
others an equal right to theirs. Nevertheless the attempt to suppress 
variety in the interests of uniformity has also been present from the 
start. Much of the hostility that Jesus encountered was due to the 
dogma that Scripture was complete and the last prophetic word 
had been spoken long ago. The writer of 1 John, the very man who 
dared to proclaim the truth that God is love, is quite sincerely con- 
vinced that those whose emphasis and doctrine are different from his 
are anarchists, devoid of all love and marked with the brand of Cain. 
We need not be surprised that the new orthodoxy of our day has 
revived the attempt to browbeat us all into accepting its own 
uniformity of doctrine. 

As an example of the method, let me quote from Professor Hunter’s 
The Unity of the New Testament: “ Many professing Christians, who 
would shrink from calling themselves Unitarians, do in fact not 
yield to Christ the place he held in the faith of the New Testament 
writers. They believe with Christ; they do not really believe in 
him. ... They will honour and reverence Jesus ;- they will not, as 
the early Christians did, bracket him with God. ... Such an attitude 
to Jesus is a serious declension from the faith of the New Testament. 
It is not a properly Christian attitude to Jesus.” (p. 44). To be sure 
neither Dr. Hunter nor Gore has gone so far as to assert (as is 
frequently done by orthodox apologists on the radio) that Jesus 
himself claimed to be God. What they would say is that this 1s the 
only legitimate implication of the Kerygma that we do find in the 
New Testament. 

The argument generally runs as follows. There is one line of 
legitimate doctrinal development, that which leads to Chalcedon, 
and every other line is an aberration. No real difference can be found 
between the view of his person held by Jesus himself, that of his 
disciples as they walked with him in Palestine, that of all the various 
New Testament writers and that of the Catholic Church ever since, 
though points which were once implicit have been made explicit. 
In'the words of the Patriarch Timothy, “there are here and there 
differences in their statements, but as to contradictions, there are none 
whatever.” The Kerygma has always been the same and no important 
difference was made when Christianity moved from a Semitic to a 
Hellenistic environment. I believe this view to be quite false and 
must outline some of the facts which seem to me to point in a different 
direction. 

In the first place it cannot be an accident that all the evangelists 
except Luke (a Gentile with little interest in or understanding of 
subtle points of doctrine) habitually call Jesus by his personal name 
in narrative. It is not Christ or the Son of man or the Son of God 
who acts, it is Jesus. The reason for this convention, which is 
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preserved even in the Fourth Gospel, seems to be that Jesus was 
still thought of in the main not as the actual Messiah but as Messiah 
designate, Christus futurus. He will enter on his exalted status, or 
perhaps we should say perform the appropriate functions, only at 
the Parousia. At any rate it was a fixed article of faith from a very early 
point in the history of the community that Jesus was or was to be 
the Messiah. Whatever variations there were in their understanding 
of his earthly career, from the time when he rose from the dead he 
was sitting on the right hand of God as the appointed Messiah to 
whom God had delegated the Judgement, or at the least some 
function in connexion with it. 

The faith that Jesus. was, or was to be, the Messiah does not, 
however, take us very far. The term, after all, only means “ the 
Lord’s anointed.” Contemporary Judaism had widely varying con- 
ceptions of Messiahship. Those who were concerned primarily with 
a political triumph over the Romans favoured the idea of a Son of 
David Messiah. Those who thought cosmically, of the crushing of 
Satan and the powers of evil, probably went in for a Son of man 
Christology. There may well have been some who looked for the 
coming of the Servant of the Deutero-Isaiah ; some of these probably 
thought of Israel (or at any rate of the small remnant which represented 
the true Israel) as the Messiah, others may even have been looking 
for a man of sorrows. There was no doubt a tendency for the different 
pictures to coalesce and for features of one to be added to another. 
The Son of David had some superhuman attributes, as we see from 
the Seventeenth Psalm of Solomon. The Son of man (or “ the Man ” 
as we should perhaps call him) would often be pictured as destroying 
the Romans in the course of his cosmic triumph. In the eschatology 
of the Qumran sect there appear to be two distinct Messiahs, the 
Messiah of Aaron and the Messiah of Israel, the former a priestly 
figure who takes precedence, the latter military and judicial. There 
is also mention of the prophet like unto Moses, foretold in Deut. 
xvili. 18 (sometimes thought of as Elijah redivivus, cf. Mal. iv. 5) and 
of a Teacher of Righteousness who has already appeared and suffered ; 
the latter is probably identified with the Prophet and possibly also 
with one of the two Messiahs. We can only be sure that in pro- 
claiming Jesus as the Messiah the Christian community meant that 
he was the fulfilment in some way of the hope of the people which 
was the culmination of the Old Testament. It was indeed possible 
to hold an eschatology in which the Messiah played no part and all 
his functions were carried out by God himself. What is certain is 
that no Jew would have dreamed of identifying the Messiah with God. 

Let us now consider the picture presented by the New Testament, 
though what can be comprised within the compass of such an article 
as this must inevitably appear superficial. Before we come to specific- 
ally Messianic terms it ERould be mentioned that reference is made 
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three times in the Synoptic Gospels (in connexion with the death of 
the Baptist, at Caesarea Philippi and at the Entry into Jerusalem) to 
popular identification of Jesus with the Prophet (Mk. vi. 15 ; viii. 28 ; 
Mt. xxi. 11) and the impression is given that this was not welcome 
to Jesus, who preferred to equate the Baptist with Elijah (Mk. ix. 13 ; 
Mt. xi. 14). In the Fourth Gospel we also find popular acceptance 
of Jesus as the Prophet (vi. 14; vii. 40), but here the Baptist expressly 
disclaims the title for himself (i. 21). It would seem that there were 
Christian circles which did see in Jesus the fulfilment of the 
Deuteronomic prophecy (Acts iii. 22 ff; vii. 37). It is, moreover, clear 
that Matthew deliberately portrays Jesus as a second Moses, founding 
the new Israel and dispensing the new Law. There are also a number 
of scattered passages in which the title “‘ the righteous one ” is applied 
to Jesus and some of these seem to be Messianic (Mt. xxvil. 19 ; 
Lk. xxiii. 47; Actsiii.14; vil. 52; xxii.14; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 Jn. ii. 1). 

Turning to indubitably Messianic terms, we will start with the 
clearest in meaning of them all, Son of David. In Q it does not occur 
at all. In Mark it is the address used to Jesus by the blind man at 
Jericho (x. 47).1 In the Entry into Jerusalem, after hinting at it in 
xi. 10, Mark avoids it and substitutes the mysterious “he that 
cometh.” The rather obscure dispute in Mark xii. 35 ff. seems to be 
polemic against it; Jesus is not David’s son but David’s lord. Later, 
when political misunderstanding was no longer the danger and the 
Old Testament was being ransacked for prophecies, it tended to 
return. This is the purpose of the genealogies and it is accepted by 
Paul as a literal fact (Rom. i. 3). Although Pilate must have regarded 
Jesus, or pretended to regard him, as politically dangerous, I think 
it is fairly certain that his claims were not in fact political; if they 
had been, he would have had more support from the Jews. 

The teaching of Jesus in the Gospels is dominated by a title at the 
other extreme, Son of man. It is, however, remarkable that the 
Gospels not only avoid it in narrative, where, as we have seen, they 
keep the plain name Jesus, but never represent anyone else as 
addressing him by it. It occurs exclusively in his own mouth, as a 
description of his own person. As such it dominates the whole 
story and, except for one or two passages in which he calls himself 
“the Son ” (viz. of God), it is the only phrase he does use of himself. 
When we reflect on its significance, this is not so surprising. It was 
so bound up with transcendental eschatology that it was inappropriate 
for the earthly Jesus, except as a rather mysterious prophecy of his 
future function, to which it is quite suitable that he should himself point. 

I do not wish to imply that he may not actually have used the 
term (I think he did), but we can see that its use was being extended 


1 Schweitzer has to make out that in this case the address was not intended to have any 
Messianic reference, since it is really fatal to his view that no one could have recognised Jesus 
as Messiah in his lifetime. (Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 393). 
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as the tradition grew. Thus where in Mark viii. 27 he asks, ““ Who do 
men say that I am?”, in Matthew xvi. 13 this comes in the clumsy 
form, “ Who do men say that the Son of man is?” In the Beatitudes 
Luke has “ for the Son of man’s sake” in place of Matthew’s “ for 
my sake” (v. 11), and in this verse there are other indications that 
Luke is secondary. I donot think there is much doubt that the recurring 
phrase, “ The Son of man is come ” for this or that purpose is a post- 
Resurrection formula. Sometimes this self-designation in the third 
person is so artificial that the reader would assume that the reference 
was to someone else altogether (e.g. Mk. viii. 38); yet it hardly 
seems possible to suppose that Jesus used it of a figure other than 
himself and was misunderstood by his disciples. To be sure, the 
whole matter is complicated by our uncertainty about Aramaic usage 
and the phrase undoubtedly sounds stranger in Greek or English ; 
but it is hardly conceivable that the whole difficulty is due to mis- 
translation of an Aramaic term. meaning simply “the Man” by an 
excessively literal Greek equivalent. 

The Son of man Christology carried with it the implication that 
the death of Jesus was an exaltation. We can trace a development 
from his presence as a mere witness at the Last Judgement (Mt. x. 32) 
to his participation as an attendant of the Judge whose displeasure 
is to be feared (Mk. viii. 38), until finally he becomes the judge in 
place of God (Mt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31 ff; so already in 2 Cor. v. 10). 
The day of Jahweh becomes “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ ”’ 
(1 Cor. i. 8; cf. Lk. xvii. 22 ff.) ; even the Kingdom belongs to the 
Son of man in a number of passages (Mt. xiii. 41; xvi. 28; xx. 21; 
Lk. xxii. 29 f.). 

I turn now to the title Son of God. This occurs in the mouth of 
Jesus in Mark only once directly: “ But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father ” (xiii. 32). The confession of ignorance shows that we 
have here an early stage of the tradition ; it does not prove that it is 
a genuine saying of Jesus. The saying in the previous verse (“ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away ”’) is 
unlikely to be genuine, and it is difficult to feel any assurance. In the 
previous chapter we have in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
what amounts to a claim to sonship (xii. 1-12) ; but this is an allegory 
rather than a parable and is unlikely to come from Jesus, at any rate 
in its present form (with reference in xii. 10 to Ps. cxviii. 22, a favourite 
proof-text in the early church). 

Similarly in Q there is only one passage containing the phrase 
“the Son” (Mt. xi. 27=Lk. x. 22), and this discussion about Gnosis, 
with its Johannine ring, does not sound like Jesus as we know him 
from the Synoptics. In the Temptation story the Devil twice addresses 
Jesus as Son of God, and if this rested on an actual psychological 
experience recounted by Jesus to the disciples it would amount to 
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another claim to the title. It is, however, significant, as Wetter 
pointed out, that the two temptations associated with this title are 
of a type prominent in the Simon Magus legends, whereas it does 
not occur in the one really Jewish temptation, to worship Satan.! 

To be sure, a Son of God Christology does in a sense dominate 
Mark’s theological outlook, as it does that of the Fourth Evangelist. 
It comes in the first sentence of the Gospel, at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration in voices from heaven, in the High Priest’s question 
at the trial and in the centurion’s verdict at the end. Nevertheless 
I-am inclined to think that it coyld only have come into use in Greek- 
speaking circles. It is hardly compatible with a Servant Christology 
(Pais Theou). And, though this idea occurs in the Gospels only in 
Mt. xii. 18, it is prominent in early Christian liturgy (Acts iv: 24 ff. ; 
Did. ix. 2 f.; x. 2 £.; 1 Clem. lix. 2-4; Mart. Polyc. xiv. 1-3), which 
-shows that it is of considerable antiquity, though it may date only 
from the period of proof-texts. 

Finally we come to the title Lord. Here there is an important 
distinction between the vocative, Kyrie and the full title in the 
nominative, Ho Kyrios. The address in the vocative is very common. 
It is applied in the New Testament not only to God and Christ but 
to one of the elders sitting round the throne (Rev. vii. 14), by servants 
to their masters, by the Sanhedrin to Pilate (Mt. xxvii. 63) and as a 
polite address to a stranger (Jn. xx. 15; Acts xvi. 30). The only 
places in the Gospels where it might have a religious significance are 
with the Syro-Phoenician woman in Mk. vii. 28, with the centurion 
of Capernaum (Mt. viii. 8=Lk. vii. 6) and in the saying, “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord” (Mt. vii. 21=Lk. vi. 46). In 
none of these is a religious interpretation necessary, though it is most 
probable in the last. 

“The Lord” never occurs in Q and comes only once in Mark 
(apart from the spurious end verses), in the mysterious words, “ The 
Lord hath need of him ” (xi. 3), which need not have any religious 
significance. Luke indeed is fond of calling Jesus “the Lord” in 
natrative, but this is undoubtedly Hellenistic post-Pauline usage 
which does not belong to the tradition. The only important Lucan 
passage which does is in Lk. ii. 11: “There is born to you this 
day . . . a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” This might be a mis- 
translation of an Aramaic phrase meaning “ the Lord’s Anointed,” a 
mistake which is actually found in the LX X of Lam. iv. 20. It is 
remarkable that “the Lord ” probably did not occur in the original 
text of the Fourth Gospel before chapter xx. Either the last two 
chapters are taken from a source which likes the title or the evangelist 
does not consider it appropriate until after the Resurrection. 

In view of the extreme importance of the term for Paul, to whom 
it is the characteristic mark of a Christian that he calls upon “ the 


1 Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes, p. 102 f. 
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name of out Lord Jesus Christ ” (1 Cor. i. 2), this is remarkable. The 
simplest explanation, which was the view of Bousset, would be that 
a Jewish Christian could not call Jesus “‘ the Lord ” because that was 
a title of Jahweh, whereas Gentile Christians were accustomed to 
“Jords many,” young subordinate gods, and were therefore able 
to use it freely to express their attitude to Jesus. 

This does not seem, however, to be a tenable position. There is 
no evidence that God was called either Mar or Adondi in ordinary 
Aramaic usage. It is clear that by the time of Paul the practice of 
baptism “in the name of the Lord Jesus” was well established 
(Acts viii. 16; xix 5; 1 Cor. vi. 11) and it is unlikely that with 
anything so central as the baptismal formula there would be a differ- 
ence between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Moreover it was 
expecte? ‘iat in conjunction with their baptism converts would 
receive +>. gift of the Holy Spirit and they could then go to the 
table of ise Lord (1 Cor. x. 21) and partake of the Lord’s Supper 
(1 Cor. xi. 20). Finally the occurrence of the Aramaic formula 
Maran atha, “‘ our Lord, come!’’, seems to prove that the title “ Lord ” 


| = back to the original Jerusalem community. It is quoted by 


aul in 1 Cor. xvi. 22 and occurs again in the Communion prayer 
in Didache 10, while we have a Greek translation of it at the end of 
the very Jewish book of Revelation, xxii. 20. It does not seem 
possible to accept Bousset’s suggestion that it was a Greek formula 
which was translated into Aramaic in some bilingual church like 
Tarsus or Antioch. Bultmann thinks it was originally a curse, in 
which Maran meant God, but I am not aware of any evidence that 
this word was ever used of God. It seems to me that we are com- 
pelled therefore to accept the conclusion that the original Jewish 
Christians did call Jesus “our Lord” and that already before the 
time of Paul this had passed from a mere address of respect into a 
religious invocation. 

Coming now to the general usage of Paul, we find that he uses 
the plain name Jesus quite frequently (esp. in 1 and 2 Thess.) and 
appears to make no distinction between it and the title Christ, using 
the former of the exalted Lord (e.g. seven times in 2 Cor. iv) and the 
latter of the historical Jesus (e.g. 2 Cor. i. 5 ; v. 16). When he wants 
to use a really significant title he turns to Son of God or Lord. The 
latter is rich in meaning to him, as we see from Phil. ii. 9 ff.: “ God 
highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, .. . 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord ”, and 
from the short creed in Rom. x. 9: “ If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, .. . thou shalt be saved ” (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3). To 
Paul Christ is Lord both as a cult figure and as his personal master, 
whose slave he is. Nevertheless for Paul Son of God is probably the 
tichest of all titles and under it he brings attributes culled from the 
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Wisdom literature, from the Iranian myth of the Original Man and ff 


from the world soul of Stoic speculation. From the beginning Christ 
was no other than the Kabod, the glory of God himself, appearing 
almost as an independent hypostasis of God, though always distinct 
from and subordinate to him. There is one God, the Father, and 


one Lord, Jesus Christ (1 Cor. viii. 6) and in the last act of the 
apocalyptic drama Christ gives back his kingship to his God and | 


Father and leaves God all in all (1 Cor. xv. 24 ff.).! 


One Pauline term which is a favourite in the Pastoral Epistles is | 


Soter, Saviour. It had been used in late Judaism of God, especially 
in eschatological passages, and has an eschatological ring in: Phil. 
ii. 20, Lk. ii. 11 and Jn. iv. 42. In the Pastorals it is used both of 
God and of Christ and in Tit. ii. 13 the Greek appears to speak of 


“the epiphany of the glory of our great God and Saviour, Jesus f 


Christ.” This is not quite impossible language for the end of the 
first century, but we should probably translate, although it means 
a certain forcing of the Greek, either with the A.V. and Luther 
“ of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ ” or “ the appearing 
of him who is the glory of our great God and Saviour, namely Jesus 
Christ.”? It is worth noting in passing that Sofer was a favourite 
designation of Asklepios and was also applied to the deified emperors. 

The Christology of the Fourth Gospel, like that of both Paul and 
Mark, is predominantly based on the Son of God concept. This 
evangelist, however, is so full of the Pauline idea of pre-existence that 
he feels he must begin with the part the Son played in the Creation. 
In him the eternally existing Logos, which is God as potentially 
immanent, becomes incarnate. At the end of the Gospel we have 
the Confession of Thomas, “ My Lord and my God!” (xx. 28). Yet 
this does not mean that Christ and God are identical, for a few 
verses eatlier Jesus has said: “I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God.” (xx. 17). 

It was suggested by Rendel Harris that in the Prologue we have 
a Christianized version of a Jewish Wisdom hymn, the Lagos replacing 
Wisdom because a masculine term suits the equation with Jesus.* The 
two terms ate already interchangeable in Philo, and this could be 
justified by the fact that in Ps. xxxiii. 6 creation was by the word of 
the Lord and in Ps. civ. 24 “in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
Mote recently Dr. Winter has put out the suggestion that in the 
actual source of the Prologue Israel had been substituted for Wisdom.‘ 
We know that this was done in the Proseuche Ioseph known to Origen 
and it is not difficult to see why both Church and Synagogue might 


1 It seems impossible that Paul can have intended to speak of Christ “‘ who is over all, God 
blessed for ever” in Rom. ix. 5. Either, as J. Weiss held, there is a primitive corruption in the 
text of & 6v for av 4 (which would give excellent sense), or Paul has broken off into a 
doxology of God (as R.V. Mg.). 

nig ig 8 ay Aw, erage y hy barber Iyaca 9 ap Ack pds I. 

3 J. R. Harris, The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel (London, 1917), p. 6 ff. 

4 Zeitschrift fiir Religions - und Geistesgeschichte, V, No. 4, Oct. 1953. 
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have later wished to suppress this kind of Jewish propaganda. There 
is no doubt that Jewish writers, being forced by prophetic texts to 
admit that God was the father of all men, liked to emphasize the 
uniqueness of Israel by claiming the status of a firstborn or only 
begotten son (e.g. both terms appear in Ps. Sol. xviii. 4), and these 
are the very terms which are prominent in this Prologue. We know 
moreover that the Lamb was a symbol of Israel, perhaps in con- 
sequence of Ps. c. 3 (“ Weare his people, and the sheep of his pasture ’’) 
or Is. liii. 7 (“as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
that before her shearers is dumb”). If Israel had already replaced 
Wisdom, nothing would be easier than to replace Israel by Christ, as 
the messenger of Divine truth and the bringer of life. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. E. L. Allen that. in this Gospel 
| Jesus speaks again and again of God as “ him that sent me.”! Trans- 
lated into Hebrew this gives the term Shaliach, delegate, used in the 
Old Testament of Moses and of both priests and prophets. In 
Dan. vii. 13 the Son of man acts as God’s Shaliach. So Jesus can 
say that it is not blasphemy for him to forgive sins, since he has 
been given delegated power as the Son of man. And just as Moses 
could in turn delegate his position and authority to Aaron, so Jesus 
can delegate them to Peter and the Church, and God will ratify it 
if the power is faithfully used (Mt. xvi. 19; xviii 18 f.). We may 
compare Jn. xvii. 18: “ As thou didst send me into the world, even 
so sent I them into the world ”, remembering that “apostle ”’ also 
means “sent ” and that the title was at first by no means restricted 
to the Twelve.’ 

Let me now try to sum up the whole position. It seems to me that 
in the New Testament we have a great variety of Christological 
terms, but that there are two fundamentally different main lines. 
One, which is that of the Synoptics and Acts, is in the main adoptianist. 
Jesus became divine, or perhaps only the Lord’s anointed, at some 
specific point in his career, whether his birth as a man or his baptism 
ot his resurrection or at the Parousia which has not yet taken place. 
The other view is concerned with the Incarnation of a pre-existent 
Divine being, and is held by John and perhaps Paul. Only a Funda- 
mentalist, bound to maintain the infallibility of the whole Bible, 
would maintain that it is really possible to accept both views at once, 
when the discrepancy had become plain. It is very doubtful whether 
either is particularly helpful to us to-day. The Synoptic view is 
bound up with the mythology of Jewish eschatological beliefs which 
we do not really share, the Johannine with a Persian mythology and 


a Po pgp crated in the New Testament,” Harv. Th. Rev., XLVI, No. 3 (July 
1953), p. 161. 

2It f just possible that we have a trace of this idea in the ascription of the title “‘ the Righteous ” 
to James, as leader of the Jerusalem community, though more probably it is not a Messianic 
inheritance but merely a reference to his strict observance of the Law. I owe the suggestion to 
Mr. Rupert Annand. 
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a Greek philosophical dualism so remote from our outlook that most 
of the people who think they accept it are really tritheists (or, perhaps 
more often, ditheists).1 The unravelling of these tangles is best left 
to Professor Bultmann and the demythologizers, who alone can 
tell us what can be salvaged. — 

Meanwhile the Liberal will continue to find great value in the 
variety of Christologies which were regarded in the primitive Church 
as legitimate. Each of the great centres of Christianity had its own 
characteristic emphasis, and only after a long struggle did Rome 
become the dominant church. I cannot conclude better than by 
quoting from the Preface of E. F. Scott’s The Varieties of New 
Testament Religion: “It is freely acknowledged that various types of 
teaching are represented in the New Testament, but the idea still 
persists that they ate closely related and attempts are constantly 
made to fit them together into a single pattern... . This is a mistaken 
effort and cannot but lead to many false judgements. It is unjust to 
the New Testament writers, who are measured by an arbitrary 
standard and are condemned when they adopt some other. It is 
unjust to the later Christian development, which is conceived . . ..as 
a gradual departure from the original faith, although the chief 
endeavour, in orthodoxy and heresy alike, was to lay fuller emphasis 
on genuine New Testament ideas. Above all, the effort to harmonize 
New Testament teaching does an injustice to Christianity itself, 
which is identified with one given form of belief, while it embraces 
many. Freedom of thought belongs to its very substance and has 
done so from the beginning. ... It is important that different modes 
of thinking should have the right to maintain themselves in the one 
religion. They are all legitimate and, if Christianity is fully to unfold 
its message, they are all necessary... . Liberty is inherent in the 
Christian faith and liberty always makes for difference. If the church J 
is ever to be truly united, it must leave men free to differ. It must 
take its stand on no formal creed but on the New Testament, which 
lends its sanction impartially to many varieties of thought.’” 





The July number of The Hibbert Journal will include an important 
address given by Sir S. Radhakrishnan to Moscow University, pleading § 
for the adoption of a rational religion. 





1 This point is well b t aes Kirsopp Lake, “ Jesus,” The Hibbert Journal, X XIII, No. 89 


(Oct. 1924), reprinted L, No. 199 (July 1952). 
2E. # tt, The Varieties of New Testament Religion, New York, Scribner’s, 1946, p. v f. 
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So far as I have been able to gather, the conception of the Trinity 
is for many, perhaps for most among us, either unreal and untrue, 
or else a great and irrational mystery ; I hope to show that it is a 
rational conception, and not so much a mystery as a key to mysteries. 
It is the Christian philosophy of God ; and I use the word “ God” 
of the ultimate being who is the ground, cause, sustainer and controller 
of life, and especially of life as interpreted qualitatively in relation to 
its highest forms and values, and seen as one, significant and purposive. 
If we recognize any unity in life at all, we have some doctrine of 
God; if we recognize any standard of reference that is not material, 
we have the basis of a spiritual theology. The terms in use are often 
the main trouble; we fight frequently, not over reality, but words. 
I personally use the word “‘ God ” as a counter of thought representing 
that fundamental unity and ultimate reality which, felt in values and 
impulses and insights, and in experience generally, underlies our lives. 
With this by way of introduction, especially by way of warning against 
a use of terms which is dogmatic rather than real, let me turn to the 
question of a Trinitarian outlook upon this life of ours, and especially 
upon the basic element of God. 

We all see in life the two great complementary yet disparate urges 
of differentiation and integration, which at once, along with the 
life they go to develop, give us a Trinitarian formula of life, a third 
ptoceeding from two. I wish in this paper to speak of this conception 
of an ultimate threeness in our experience (and not least in our 
experimental hypothesis of God), with its character of unity in variety, 
with its richness and complexity, with its determining values, with 
its associated sense of purpose, its inherent idea of progress, and the 
like. But I would first say a few words about what Trinitarianism is not. 

(1) It is not Tritheism, a conception of three divine people in 
Heaven—the word “ person” is a technical one here and is better 
tendered by “ hypostasis,” a transliteration of the Greek word of 
the Creeds. The “ Athanasian Creed,” so called, comes very near to 
Tritheism ; all three persons are so alike in description and powers 
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that one is inclined to divide by three and reach a single one—why 
should there be three at all, if they are not different and comple- 
mentary? Paganism had its polytheisms, but Christianity makes xo 
surrender of the unity of monotheism ; the Trinity is not a mythology 
of three people round the Throne, an old man, a young man and a 
dove, but a Christian philosophy of three distinct yet inter-penetrating 
elements in the Godhead or ultimate life. 

(2) It is not Sabellianism, a mere unity with three aspects, which 
are but functional and temporary ways in which God has expressed 
himself. Why in this case should it be three ways, rather than many? 
If there are three aspects of special preeminence, and only three, 
then there must be some eternal and ultimate meaning in the threeness, 
i.e. the Trinity is probably, even for the Sabellian, an ultimate and 
Ss sg fact, though unrealized as such; a threefoldness of the life 
of God. 

There is no point, then, in a Trinitarian view at all, unless the 
three elements claimed are different, mutually necessary and comple- 
mentary. But the true word to use of these ultimate elements is the 
Greek Hypostasis, which is organically contrasted with Ousia—three 
hypostases or eternal entities in one essence, or Godhead, as the 
ground of life. 

The fundamental recognition that I find in the doctrine is that life 
has ultimate and irreducible, or inevitable but creative, tensions, that 
it contains in its essential formula incommensurables which are three 
and not more than three; though the fundamental unity of life is 
also affirmed, not only in the experiencing mind, but also as found 
expressed in the universe it experiences. 

Now my own theologizing always attempts to express God as 
real, viz. as the explanation of, and in terms of, actual experience, i.e. 
arguing from us to God. The Christian claims that man is made in 
the image of God; some would claim to-day on the contrary that 
God has been made in the image of man. How can we determine 
which of the two views is true? I think we must choose the more 
reasonable, that which is the more probable and fruitful. We can 
at least see that, if God did make man in his image, then man must 
and will conceive God in his own image, i.e. man’s thought of God 
is the reflection of God in man’s mind, or, if I may put it so, man is 
the lens through which God is projecting himself upon the screen 
of human thought in conscious experience. It is simply a question 
of which is the better and more constructive hypothesis ; and my 
hypothesis is that through man God projects himself—there is so 
much in man which seems to go beyond himself, aspiration, vision, 
hope, conceptual desire, the pull forward; things which seem to 
argue that the true focus of our souls or lives is not in man but 
beyond him; and I therefore take human personality and our real 
life as guides to God. 
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The ultimate relevant fact of which one must here take cognizance 
is tension ; and out of tension come movement, new life and progress. 
It is not only Christianity which has recognized this complexity in 
God; Judaism, Mohammedanism and Brahmanism, to mention no 
others, all had their controversies over the hypostases or elements 
of differentiation in God, as G. F. Moore points out in his History 
of Religions. 

In the history of Christianity the doctrine of the Trinity arose 
from the valuation and interpretation of Jesus as the focal point of 
divine—human revelation and action ; in it we have the interpretation 
of his significance in relation to (a) the final source, the Father, 
(0) his personal achievement and meaning as Son, (¢) his historical 
effect in the establishment of a new order or integrated social life, 
the Spirit allied with the Church. The Father stands for the eternal 
source, the Son for the individual soul, the Spirit for the Church or 
fellowship which followed and consummated the interaction of 
Father and Son, so bringing the purpose of God to its goal or fruition. 
Here in Christian theology we have the tensions of the eternal and 
the historical, of the divine and the human, and their progressive 
integration, first in the experience of the focal creative personality 
of Christ, the pivot of a new world order, and then in the integrated 
fellowship built on this revelation and this achievement in the Church 
—ideally at least these things are so, if not yet worked out on the 
plane of history in a universal Kingdom of God, such as we never- 
theless visualize as coming. 

But in the very early Church there was no Trinity ; there was the 
Jewish monotheism modified gradually by fitting Christ more and 
mote into the picture together with what had flowed from him, the 
human being fitted into the divine and the temporal into the eternal ; 
and the first theology which passed beyond the bare unity seems to 
have been a binity of God and Christ (¢f. 2 John iii. 9) with the 
Spirit rather as an experience than a divine hypostasis, as it is in Acts 
or in the “chrism” of 1 John (see Denney, Christian Doctrine 
of Reconciliation). So was it with the Logos of Philo which provided 
the matrix of the early orthodox Christology ; for in Philo’s system 
Spirit and Son were one. But the theological controversy in 
Christendom continued round the main problems of the relation of 
Christ to God, the relation in Christ of the two natures, and the relation 
of both Father and Son to human society and the purposes of the 
Incarnation; and it lasted for some seven centuries, allied to a 
psychology which was not ours—it is well to remember this point. 
But at Nicaea and Chalcedon in particular the Christian formulae 
were beaten out successively in the twofold doctrine of the Homo- 
ousion, i.e. Christ of the same substance with God, yet of the same 
substance with man; and in the long controversy which followed, 
with every conceivable alternative faced and classified (usually ‘as 
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heresy), the doctrine of the Holy Spirit graduaily emerged and took 
shape, though slowly and not very clearly. 


But at least it was affirmed as part of the Christian experience and 
tradition that the Spirit was not a thing, an influence, but an inde- 
pendent hypostasis, eternal and personal—or, if you like, super- 
personal—and associated with the doctrine of the Church, as its 
uniform position in the Creeds shows. The earlier evaluation of the 
Spirit as an experience of God was regarded as insufficient, and, 
where eternity and personality were denied to it, as by Macedonius, 
the Spirit was, in the Church’s reaction to such views, exalted to a 
position alongside Father and Son, but subordinate to both, as 
proceeding from them and yet as crowning their activities (just as 
the Son was also regarded as subordinate to the Father, as being 
begotten by him). The words chosen for this third hypostasis were 
admittedly unfortunate, for the word “holy ” could be applied to 
all that was God, and the word “ Spirit ” also; and the statements 
regarding the Spirit do not in fact tell us much about him. But in 
more modern days the definite linking of the Church, or the true 
society, with the Spirit has given a new and fruitful turn to the whole 
discussion. Thus, for example, Dr. Gore wrote a trilogy on Christian 
theology, one volume on God, one on Christ, and one on the Spirit 
and the Church. But only very gradually was this relation of the Church 
to God and Christ seen as fundamental to the historical Christian 
synthesis and Christian theology—though this relation is really found 
in germ in the whole of the New Testament, if for long unrecognized ; 
and even in the Old Testament we can to-day see its presence—the Spirit 
is treated there usually as an experience indeed, found often in indi- 
viduals, but always with a corporate or social significance and result, 
the social culmination of a prior revelation. 


So if in the second person of the Trinity we find the value and 
ground of the individual soul, in the third we find the value and 
ground of the kingdom of God and of a true, unified human society. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, then, has its roots in the Old Testament 
conception of the Father, the Creator and Planner; in the New 
Testament valuation of the individual, seen especially in the ideal man, 
or Christ, the Son ; and, as for the Spirit, we have the Old Testament 
conception of the Spirit as given to Gideon, Samson and the Prophets 
(i.e. to the representatives and champions of the true Kingdom or 
Society), and we have its New Testament development in relation to 
Christ and Christians, i.e. the Spirit represents the divine value of 
community or fellowship built on Father and Son, an integration of 
the many in Koinonia, Found in messianic persons and experiences. 


This doctrine of threeness in life is being progressively recognized 
to-day not as a mystery, but as an explanation of our life on various 
levels and in various relations -nd aspects, the key to a kinetic 
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philosophy of purpose. Now this Christian and complex doctrine 
of God continued to develop in the early Church down to the work 
of John of Damascus in the eighth century; but there it largely 
ceased till modern times, the strength of the Church being meanwhile 
given to other questions, mainly of Soteriology. But there is now a 
great new interest in the Church, and so in the Spirit ; and thus we 
have come back to the doctrine of God and the whole philosophy 
of that complex unity, witness books in English, e.g. by Illingworth, 
Swete, Hodgson and (amateurs in theology) Miss Dorothy Sayers 
(The Mind of the Maker) and Dr. Cattell (Psychology and the Religious 
. Quest). Even Unitarians like Armstrong and Mellone have con- 
tributed useful appreciations: of Athanasius or of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as making in the same direction. 

The Greek tendency in science and philosophy was to emphasize 
unity, and it was chiefly in the Greek world that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was developed, and consequently it was never felt as a breach 
of that unity, which was assumed—though the Jews felt it to be such 
a breach—but, like Greek thought generally (i.e. apart from Plato 
who was, I think, modern in his close identification of thought and 
action, like Marxism), Greek theology was static, making sheoria its 
summum bonum, which involved a static evaluation of thought that 
was reproduced in a static Christian idea of revelation ; and it dealt 
also with the Absolute, the Aasarkes, as a God beyond all our tensions 
and sufferings—impassible—and so unreal for us Christians, for whom 
God is pre-eminently Love and implicated in our conflicts, which in 
some sense can minister to his glory or well-being. We have need 
of a doctrine to-day that is real, and which finds an answer that 
stands in vital relation to our problems, a doctrine of a God who 
explains life as we know it; for example, one which sees suffering 
in terms of necessity, progress, value and purpose, i.e. one which 
interprets life in terms of positive and purposive tensions, and does 
not merely affirm a God who is largely a bundle of negatives of our 
experience, as omnipotent, omniscient, infinite and omnipresent 
(terms which negate our experience but have no positive ethical 
content). Love, Value, Purpose, Progress, Personality—these are 
the essential ideas in a realm of ends, ideas which alone give meaning 
for us to existence; and, without such meaning, there is for us no 
sense in Theology or Philosophy. We need to believe in a God who 
is source, purpose, way and end of life, in a God who is alive and 
active, and, so I venture to think, in some real sense developing ; 
and such a God is the Triune God who carries within himself the 
ground and meaning of motion, progress, _— and society, in 
eternal tensions that make for newness and creation. Some years 
ago I was present when a leading Unitarian thinker was discussing 
the ultimate problems of life, and heard him suddenly say, “ We must, 
I think, accept the presence of eternal tensions.” I ventured to remark 
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in reply, “ You will make a good Trinitarian yet ;” and, I verily 
believe, many such to-day have the elements of Trinitarian thinking 
in their views who have never recognized the fact. 

Let me at this point in a summary way state my basic lines of 
approach to a Trinitarian ontology or philosophy of God, the ground 
of existence. That is, before touching specifically Christian doctrine 
at all, I would point to the threefold pattern of life as seen at many 
points, i.e. to a variety of aspects of life which are normally set out 
as triune or triadic in analysis, e.g. in biology, psychology, philosophy, 
moral values, history, sociology znd the like. These patterns, usually 
recognized by experts in their several fields, are generally of three 
and not more than three ; and the persistence of the threefold pattern 
is, I think, very significant. And the trinities or threenesses in 
question (consisting normally of a creative, a differentiating and an 
integrating element) are sufficiently similar to suggest a fundamental 
life shape such as, I think, we may call ontological. 

First we have in biology growing organic complexity, i.e. a growing 
richness of life found especially in organisms of ever higher quality, 
exhibiting a trinity, consisting of the old form, a new emergence or 
variation requiring adaptation to the whole of its context, if the 
organism is to survive, and finally the adjustment or synthesis itself 
which is realized in experimental living, with a consequent new level 
of enrichment or complexity and with a new harmony; or we see 
a new desire biologically coming up against established system, and 
leading to a new level of life by effort and adaptation, for every new 
desire is faced with system which thwarts it here and now, and yet 
was itself the product of earlier desires seeking and finding expression 
in former days. 

Then we have to-day the necessity of a kinetic philosophy of 
motion ; there are obviously present diverse tendencies, for example 
tendencies centripetal and centrifugal, and a balance achieved (as in 
the realm of stars or solar systems) in orderly motion; and this 
balance, dependent on the existence of abiding tensions, is seen at 
three stages and for thought represented by two forces and a resultant. 
If astronomy shows these, so too does a human body, for even rest 
is a balance or equilibrium of positive and dynamic forces ; and the 
same kind of activity is found in mental growth. 

Purpose, too, involves a threefold formula, an organic unity of 
system, challenged by a new pull or possibility, and a new organic 
unity synthesizing both, which is evolved by experiment or action. 
Thus the conceptions of organic complexity, of progress and of 
purpose all involve a threefold formula in philosophical definition—the 
old, the new, and the way to have both together. 

And when we turn to psychology we find the same ultimate 
threefold pattern. Thus the three psychological activities of cognition, 
affection and volition offer us one closed system of the interpretation 
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of mind or thought; and we have here a threefold formula very 
commonly accepted and taught. Again, through his problems man 
has to find his way by an integration of the, subjective, or immediate, 
and the objective, or mediated, elements in his consciousness ; and 
personality comes to birth in the process of integration. 

Again, in the individual person we have the threefold pattern of 
body, mind and spirit. I take “spirit” to refer to the creative, 
appetitive and instinctual element which builds both mind and body ; 
I use “ mind ” of the organic structure made out of our experience 
by the spirit’s selection and systematization; and “ body” of the 
— physical organ which proceeds from both as their instrument. 
Looking at one portion of our field which has special significance— 
the relation of brain and mind—we see brain, thought and thinker 
bound together as one, like piano, player and composer. The spirit 
is life’s architect, the mind the unity of thought built out of experience, 
the body the instrument, fitted for this particular life or context, 
which proceeds from both. : 

Again, leaving psychology proper for the moment, we have the 
commonly accepted Trinity of the great values, beauty, truth and 
goodness. If it is claimed that, in the ultimate values, there should 
be more than three elements—and this, in my view, is one of the 
few cases where such a suggestion has any seeming plausibility, for 
in most of the cases cited the threefold pattern is quite clear—then 
our obvious answer is the question, “ What fourth do you suggest, 
or what others. beyond four?” It may be difficult here to prove 
that the three, beauty, truth and goodness, are a complete and final 
formula ; but the three are usually found thus together, and I do not 
think any satisfactory independent fourth ultimate value has yet been 
suggested with any kind of general approval. 

As for personality, which is one such suggested fourth, it is 
ptobably a conception which belongs to the whole, to the one, not 
the three, of the trinity, itself an integration of incommensurables—a 
synthesis of the three values rather than an additional one (cf. Lotze 
on God); for, while beauty and truth are objective categories of 
substance, goodness is a subjective category of relations, thus bringing 
us back to personality; so that love, the unity (as in God), may reason- 
ably be regarded as goodness founded on, and in line with, both 
truth and beauty in the trinity. 

Yet again in the Hegelian and Baurian formula of historical 
development we have an essential trinity of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. It is so, very largely, that our personalities actually develop, 
by action and interaction, often like the swinging of a pendulum ; 
and this pattern can be seen and has been illustrated on wider scales 
in history, economics, philosophy, etc. 

Further in the “ modern psychology ” of to-day, such as Tansley’s 
exposition, we find a very definite and illuminating trinity of libido 
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(the originating or creative element—Father), discrimination (the 
individual’s thought—Logos) and action, the end or consummation 
of the process, a process which is not static but dynamic, the whole 
aiming at movement and self-expression. 

Yet again in the sphere of social psychology we have the three 
general psychological trends or urges of ego, sex and herd, commonly 
accepted as being fundamental to human life as we know it. 

Finally we have the family with its three elements of father, mother 
and child, in which sex tensions produce from two a third as a 
biological fulfilment. There may of course be many children, for 
the third element is usually seen as one of community, or plurality, 
but integrated, as here in the family. 

Now this persistent threefoldness is surely very striking ; it seems 
to be no accident, but part of the pattern of life at every point ; often 
perhaps beyond our comprehension, but not beyond our appre- 
hension. ¥ 

Speaking generally, then, we see in life, and so in God, that which 
is original, creative and appetitive, that which is individual, muta- 
tional, differentiating and rational, and that which is social, corporate 
and integrating—the one through the many returning to the one; 
and the three form one Life or Godhead. 

I turn now to some special points for further consideration of a 
more specifically theological kind, or for the addition of some matter, 
not yet, or not yet fully, discussed. I begin with Christology, the 
doctrine of Christ as the God-man. Here we have an interpretation 
of Christ, based on the kinship of the human and divine, which is a 
definition of man in God’s purpose, reached and stated in its limit 
case of a balanced divine—humanity, which in Christ is creative and 
focal, though individual, and issues in a new society, i.e. humanity is 
regarded as dependent on God the Creator-Father, and yet distinct 
from him (as in Mark xiv. 36, in the words, “ Not my will but thine 
be done,” we see two wills morally united yet personally distinct, 
felt as separate yet integrated, and as working together towards a 
new social integration in Kingdom or Church). In Christ is seen the 
Old Testament doctrine of the “elect people” fined down to the 
creative individual (Messiah or chosen man) as the pivot of the new 
creation. Here, then, we have the limit statement of the essence of 
man’s life—the divine “light that lighteth every man ” made flesh 
and cteatively and focally expressed in one individual life. Now, 
characteristic of man’s individual mutation is especially his thought— 
he is a self-conscious, reflective and purposing animal—i.e. he dis- 
criminates and directs his instinctual utges‘in conceptual forms and 
in an — and conscious social context. So one characteristic 
word for the creative individual, the Son, is the Logos or Mind (used 
in John as word or message, but elsewhere in the New Testament 
usually of the creative thought of God in relation to the universe). 
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In Christ himself we can see, e.g. at his Baptism or at Gethsemane, 
the relation of the Son to (1) the Father behind him and (2) the Spirit 
before him, i.e. the three elements of a developing human world 
order (purpose, individual, society) in tension, or the vital process 
of practical and organic integration. 

The Father is the source or ground of life; the Son the principle 
of variation, the soul; the Spirit the principle of society, i.e. of the 
integration of the many (mutations) in a fellowship or Theopsyche 
(so Cattell). If the Baptism of Jesus and Gethsemane represent the 
beginning and end of the process of the integration of Father and 
Son, they exist so for the sake of the fuller social integration of the 
Spirit or Body of Christ. Pentecost is the great experience of Christian 
social integration (or at least its first conscious coming), and not 
unnaturally followed by a voluntary communism which attempted to 
express in the economic order what had been experienced in the 
spiritual, as individual men and women found themselves fulfilled, 
united, enlarged and fervent in a new society. Earlier the Spirit 
was often spoken of as an endowment for crisis (Old Testament 
and Synoptic Gospels), but,-even so, it existed not for the sake of 
the individual, but, in hero or prophet, for the sake of the Kingdom ; 
and in Paul the Spirit becomes the persistent atmosphere or endow- 
ment of the divine society, the sense and power of fellowship with 
God, and so with men. Thus in Christian history we see the threefold 
successive order of Divine manifestation, Father, Son and Spirit ; 
and in Christ all three are present in his experience: himself, the 
Father abiding in him and doing his works, and the Spirit coming 
upon him and given without measure for the ends of the Kingdom 
of God. | 

In organic phenomena we find the basis for a holistic view of life, 
the development of ever increasing wholes, rich and complex often, 
indeed, yet wholes, integrated organisms ; and we are in the process 
of seeing built, or of building, others, of which a divine society of 
man, I am sure, is one, and of great importance. Into our stable, 
though evolutionary, system comes newness in emergence, and at 
once the will of the Father challenges the Son and leads to a new 
adjustment, after strain, and so to a higher complexity and organiza- 
tion, as new and old together in tension remake actual life on 4 new 
level of significance. So Christianity, as a kind of organic resultant, 
stands between a transcendence or deism, on the one side, and an 
immanence or pantheism on the other ; it is both, yet neither ; it is 
Christian theism, a universal creed of spirit, mind and body conceived 
in fruitful organic interdependence. 

In the Trinity, then, we have a liberating and enriching conception, 
not a mythology nor an inscrutable mystery, but a philosophy of 
motion, process, progress, purpose and of organic growth and 
enhancement, in harmony with the known facts of psychology, ethics, 
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metaphysics and history. Thus the conception holds together and 
explains the past of racial and personal experience, the present of 
choice and mutation, and the future of possibilities and of necessary 
integrations to come, many of which seem to draw us as a magnet 
draws steel, i.e. they are ours, but not yet, till the true adjustments 
of individual discrimination have been effected between the creator 
urge, which we feel (as e.g. regarding human brotherhood), and the 
new social integration of man, which we see in prophetic vision. It 
is a doctrine of endless hope—and hope makes for health and for 
action—a doctrine of movement and life with unending possibilities 
of purposive, intellectual and aesthetic advance in the production of 
organic forms possessed of growing value and richness; I think it 
is the supreme Christian philosophy of purpose and progress ; that 
these three basic or ontological categories are inherent in the physical, 
intellectual and ethical world in which we live ; and that we are the 
reflections in our own persons of an ultimate threefold Life behind 
all things. , 

It does, at least, seem to me that a complex doctrine of God and 
life is a necessity for a thinking man, as the unity and the rich variety 
of his existence and its context both impinge upon his mind. Life 
is dynamic or kinetic, not static; and its basis, I hold, with the 
Christian faith, is a Life or Godhead of three hypostases, i.e. per- 
manent entities or principles, for our thought ultimate and incom- 
mensurable, acting, interacting and interpenetrating; a Trinity in 
which we have a first principle of creation or desire or purpose, a 
second principle of differentiation or individualism or ratiocination, 
and a third principle of society, fellowship or of integration, with a 
consequent return, after activity, through the many, to the One in a 
consummated process of enrichment; a Godhead which is the key 
to history, to present tensions and to unlimited future development. 
But, in spite of the “ Athanasian Creed,” I do not think that such 
a Trinitarian view of God is at present a condition of individual or 
social salvation ; though I think it is the natural and basic Christian 
theology, and a reasonable piece of Christian philosophy as a key 
to the meaning of our lives in particular, and of the universe process 
at large. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY 
By 
THE REV. R. NICOL CROSS 


M.A. 


Sometime Principal of Manchester Coilege, Oxford 


J. THEOLOGICAL 


THE Christian doctrine of the Trinity is by general admission 
unarticulated in the New Testament and is quite foreign to the 
simplicity that was in-Christ Jesus. It emerged much later as a 
bitterly controversial development of theology requiring categories 
of thought and a terminology derived from Greek philosophy 
(Logos, Hypostasis), though a similar differentiation had already 
occurred in Jewish literature, in The Wisdom of Solomon, where 
Sophia (Wisdom) is personalized and said to have a seat by God’s 
throne and to be present along with the Word as his instrument of 
creation. The unsearchable things of God can only be known if 
he “ gives’ Wisdom and sends his holy spirit from above” (see 
Wisdom of Solomon viii and ix). To-day the inherent difficulties 
of the Christian doctrine are completely hidden from most of us by 
familiarity through indoctrination from infancy. 

I believe it can fairly be said that most Christians have been heretical 
tri-theists in their actual devotions, worshipping the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit as three “ Persons ” in the ordinarily accepted 
meaning of that word, though the oneness of the three is insisted on 
in the formal dogma. And even where they are in theory correct, 
orthodoxy demands of them a psychological tour de force in practice. 
I am not competent to assess adulteration of the pure milk of the 
Word in Roman Catholic piety by the status now accorded to Mary 
“the Mother of God,” not to mention its cult of saints. 

According to the authoritative Creeds there is one God in three 
distinct but indivisible “ hypostases,” a term whose exact meaning 
is obscure and still matter of debate, but which does not mean, it 
seems agreed, persons in the modern sense of conscious selves ; 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, co-eternal and co-equal, each incompre- 
hensible, yet “not three incomprehensibles but one incompre- 
hensible,” pure Spirit without material body; the Son begotten of 
the Father (eset made), the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, as the Western Church declares, from the Father only, as 
the Eastern Church holds. 
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One might well ask: (2) What can “begotten ” mean in such a 
connexion, and wherein does it differ from “ proceeding ” and why 
should the difference be so vital? (4) Where and by whom has all 
this been revealed? One need not be a Logical Positivist to suspect 
that here the human mind is wrestling in a vacuum with terms void 
of any sense, actual or symbolical, and that in fact it is dogma in- 
capable of significant acceptance or rejection. Discussions of the 
subject get lost in a mass of illogicality and generally end with a 
confession of mystery which natural piety and becoming humility 
might more appropriately have placed at the beginning. Over and 
ovet again the Old Testament asserts the unsearchableness of God, 
which should have discouraged attempts at rationalistic analysis of 
his internal being, as hubris par excellence. There is a cogency in 
Kant’s argument that in this realm we are dealing with ultimate 
noumenal reality to which our intellectual categories do not apply and 
which transcends knowledge; indeed extended reflection seems to 
show that Barth’s view of God as “ wholly other” is not wholly 
devoid of truth. 


II. HISTORICAL 


The doctrine of the Trinity emerged in connexion with an inter- 
— of Jesus Christ as “true God and true Man,” the “ only 
egotten son of God ” who descended from heaven, became incarnate | 


as a man and founded the Christian Church. He is commonly spoken 
of as God by theologians and laity alike, and held to have made that 
claim, though there is little or no evidence for this in the New 
Testament. On the contrary there is ample reason for the view that 
he never so thought of himself nor gave any indication that he 
regarded the Godhead as a Trinity of which he was the Second 
Person. He appears to have accepted the Jewish Faith in which he 
had been brought up, with its insistence that “ God the Lord is One 
Lord” in the strictest form of monotheism. He taught his disciples 
to pray to God as their Father in heaven, not to himself nor to God 
as Father, Son and Holy Ghost. His experience is entitled to be the 
norm for all Christians and God as Father was sufficient for all his 
needs. 

He believed that he was “sent” by God (like his forerunner 
John the Baptist) to fulfil.a mission which he defined at the opening 
of his ministry in the very words the second Isaiah had used of 
himself (Isaiah lxv). Nothing is known of his life prior to his public 
appearance, so the doctrine that he was sinless and perfect is gratuitous 
and without objective ground. We do know that he shared the intel- 
lectual limitations of his time in regard to the universe and e.g. 
demon-possession, and the attitude of his mother and brothers at 
the beginning of his work is incompatible with any knowledge on 
their part of a supernatural or Virgin birth, which anyhow bears the 
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mark of pagan mythology and is probably due to a misunderstanding 
and misapplication of prophecy (Isaiah vii. 14) operative especially 
in the birth stories. As to moral imperfections (a brief list of which 
is given by Joad in his God and Evi!) the cursing of the fig tree may 
be cited. If taken as historical it is a stupid and callous outburst of 
temper. But we have plenty of evidence of the hypnotic effect of a 
theory or dogma on the mind of even highly intelligent people, let 
alone of the superstitious. And common everyday life illustrates 
proverbially how love and affection can confer a mystical or romantic 
perfection on their object and induce an emotion cosmic in its range, 
as in the classical instances of Dante and Beatrice, or Tennyson and 
Arthur Hallam, and also to be discerned on a wider scale in the 
sentiment of peoples towards their hereditary Sovereigns, which can 
cover many sins. 

The Fourth and latest Gospel in our New Testament shows the 
same mystical influence at work in the rather detached Logos exordium 
and in the Discourses put into the mouth of Jesus, which give an 
interpretation of Christian experience, and are so strikingly different 
in manner and content from the Master’s teaching as given in the 
Synoptic Gospels—where the dominating theme is the Kingdom of 
God and the characteristic method that of parables,—that it is im- 
possible to regard them as a historical report of his actual utterances 
and personal claims. 

The Synoptic identification is not with the Logos, a metaphysical 
entity, but with the Messiah of Jewish prophecy. Jesus appears 
from the evidence to have been in fact very uneasy about it, and for 
good reason. He definitely repudiated the idea that his kingdom was 
of this world; his aims and values were moral and spiritual—not 
political: Prophecy envisaged a Messiah who would sit as king on 
the throne of David in Jerusalem and rule over the nations in 
tighteousness and in perpetuity. This Messianic prophecy he 
obviously never fulfilled, and the recorded episode of his riding into 
Jerusalem on an ass (or was it two?) to the plaudits and palms of the 
populace is ridiculous and grotesquely incongruous with all we know 
of his mind and teaching. Anyhow, with characteristic vagueness 
Christians commonly hold that he was Messiah and in point of fact 
this definitely rules out his coeternity and coequality with God as a 
Person in a Triune Deity, both attributes being quite foreign to 
Messiahship. The final subordination of the Son to God when the 
former has carried out the mission assigned to him “that God may 
be all in all” is confirmed by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

It seems inexplicable that Jesus as the revealer of God did not 
declare that Deity is a Trinity and himself the Second Person, if he 
knew and believed this and if it is an essential doctrine of Christianity 
as the Creeds assert and the theologians maintain. And one may be 
permitted to ask the crucial question—on what ground of revelation 
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or reason is final and infallible authority on this matter assigned 
to Fathers and Bishops of the fourth or later centuries, to Protestant 
Reformers of the sixteenth, or to Presbyterian Divines of the seven- 
teenth? The cosmology and anthropology by which theit theological 
thinking was dominated have been revolutionized by science since 
their time. 

It is further to be noted that after Christ’s bodily resurrection and 
assumption back into the Godhead in heaven the purely spiritual 
nature and balance of the latter have been vitiated by the introduction 
of his acquired bodily element. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


What vital religious need is served by hypostatizing the Spirit as 
a distinct Person it would be difficult to say. “‘ The Spirit of the Lord ” 
is a phrase frequently used in the Old Testament within a strict uni- 
personal conception of God, as it is also in modern Unitarian devotion 
without any personal connotation, and indeed “ spirit” is habitually 
used of the human subject similarly. There may be a certain nuance 
of effluence and influence, but the relation is predicative only and 
with no suggestion of a substantival entity such as may accrue from 
the capital “5” employed in our English Bible. The term “ soul ” 
could be used synonymously, or “ mind ” as in “ Let the same mind 
be in you which was in Christ.” The category of static substance 
has in general been discarded from philosophy and science. 

There has been a recent tendency to appropriate the function and 
operation of the Spirit particularly to the inspiration and guidance 
of the Christian churches since their foundation, but this would 
seem to indicate a prior inertness of the Third Person, and anyhow 
Christian ecclesiastical history is as mixed as that of secular institutions 
on this earth, often rising above the average in aim and claim and 
often sinking lower in spirit and practice. A monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit has not saved the Church from the common tendency to 
corruption which inheres in the possession of Power, and certainly 
has not saved it from moral and theological errors. Traditional 
Christianity has maintained belief in a God whose condemnation of 
sinners of all degrees of culpability and none to an everlasting hell 
exhibits a hideous iniquity and cruelty far surpassing anything in 
the annals of man’s inhumanity to man, and it is a grievous embarrass- 
ment that such a doctrine should find its origin and support in 
recorded utterances of Jesus Christ when picturing the Last Judgment. 
Taken all in all the history of the Church hardly justifies the distinct 
existence of a third Person in the Deity devoted to its illumination 
and guidance. There seems to be no reason why its loss should 
impoverish the devotional life, though its elimination might affect 
the emotional reaction, of Christians. ; 
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Il. PHILOSOPHICAL 

Principal Davey in the preceding article has painstakingly adduced 
an impressive series of triplicities in nature and human personality 
which, he submits, can be most reasonably explained by the trinitarian 
conception of God, and he tells us: “I use the word ‘God’ as a 
counter of thought representing that fundamental unity and ultimate 
reality which, felt in values and impulses and insights and in experience 
generally, underlies our lives.” Life exhibits “ the two great comple- 
mentary yet disparate urges of differentiation and integration, which 
at once, along with the life they go to develop, give us a Trinitarian 
formula of life, a third proceeding from two.” The argument is 
that from the pervasive “ triplicity” in the empirical data of our 
experience we are justified in positing an analogous character of three- 
foldness in the life of God, three “ ultimate elements,” mutually 
necessary and complementary, which are not merely functional 
aspects, but can best be described as “three hypostases or eternal 
entities in one essence, or Godhead, as the ground of life.” 

First of all one must acknowledge a sense of fresh air and natural- 
ness as one follows Dr. Davey along the open road on this conducted 
| walk with one’s feet on the earth through one scene after another, 
| while he points out at the end of every perspective the same “‘ Three 
Sisters,” so to speak, lifting their heads from behind all the ups and 
downs of the varied landscape in the foreground. Most of his readers 
are likely to feel themselves more at home along this path than when 
asked to peer at the empyrean ‘with a telescope through the somewhat 
fuliginous clouds of shifty and elusive theology. It is an empirical 
approach in place of an acrobatic display with a priori concepts. Our 
observation does undoubtedly provide us with many instances of 
unity in plurality, though it is questionable whether, as he maintains, 
the plurality within the unity of life consists fundamentally or 
essentially of “‘ three and never more than three incommensurables ” 
in tension. There may be only two. 

He has of course recognised that the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity was not part of the original revelation recorded in the New 
Testament nor was it formulated by the earliest generations of 
Christians as the natural and logical interpretation of their religious 
experience. The conclusion is forced upon us, accordingly, that it 
was not a part of original Christianity nor is its acceptance necessary 
either to the salvation mediated through Christ or to membership 
of the Christian community. Further, as it has generally been claimed 
that it is a specifically Christian doctrine, later elicited from the 
special revelation in Christ and, as Dr. Davey would add, in the Church, 
we must be careful to note that any triadic patterns discoverable in 
human experience or cosmic process generally did not and could not 
lead to, even if they have any relevance for, the Tri-unity of God as 
understood in Christianity. What is submitted is that they point to 
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a “ three-ness ” in the constitution of ultimate reality, a reality which 
is occasionally said to be eternal ; as such it must transcend time with 
all its transitional process and characteristics. As F. H. Bradley 
argued, all that belongs to the temporal order must undergo a radical 
change as it takes its place in the transcendent unity and totality of 
the Absolute. 

There are two ways in which the relationship between God and 
the World have been conceived. First, the Organic, in which the 
connexion and commerce between the two are vital, necessary and 
constitutive, the world being the derivative and subordinate con- 
stituent. The relationship may be illustrated by that between the 
mind or soul and the body in one personality. These two are inter- 
fused and indivisible, and not as in the Platonic view where the soul 
(or mind) is a simple substance which inhabits the body and uses 
it as a musician may use his instrument and discard it in the end as. 
a worn-out thing. The unity is organic. But even so the nature, 
structure and content of the mind or soul are entirely different from 
those of the body. The physical body and its members have spatial 
measurement, shape, weight, colour. Not-so the mind and #s 
contents, and you cannot infer from the structure of the one to that 
of the other. Though they interpenetrate indissolubly, yet the mind 
transcends the body and is oto coe/o different in its characteristics. 
Likewise with God and the world. You cannot argue without 
reservation, even on the organic conception, from the structure of 
the temporal world or of man as a special part of it to the structure 
of the transcendent God. If we grant Principal Davey’s thesis, for 
the moment, of a characteristic triplicity in the world of our experience 
—life proceeding from, or perhaps better, realizing itself through, 
differentiation and integration, development by thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis (as in Hegel’s philosophy), cognition, volition, feeling in 
man, and truth, goodness, beauty as comprising the objective values 
at which he aims, we cannot infer to an analogous. triplicity in 
ultimate Reality. Indeed the instances. given do not seem to be 
symmetrical; organic life and development being each a unity of 
two phases, and likewise personality of mind or soul and body, 
while the process of mind itself Aas the three, viz. cognition, conation 
and feeling. Besides, do truth, goodness and beauty include all our 
human ends and values? What about freedom, happiness and the 
distinctively religious value of sacredness, or holiness, and wholeness? 

Anyway, one could adduce instances enough from experience of 
“ dualities” in our world to justify us in inferring with a like cogency 
to a pattern of dya/ity in ultimate reality, e.g. birth and death, growth 
and decay, male and female, ebb and flow, action and reaction, cause 
and effect, material and spiritual, good and evil, right and wrong. 
And one wonders whether in the interesting analysis of development 
or evolution into three “ moments,” as formulated by Dr. Davey, 
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these do not describe what is inherently necessary in the very fact 
of change, itself, which is a continuous process. It is what the Greeks 
called évéyxn. You just cannot have the two ends of a stick without 
the part that connects or unites them and vice versa. It is empirically 
and conceptually impossible. But perhaps the most striking and 
familiar duality is that of space and time, which are inseparable in 
experience and are the two cardinal forms or patterns of the subjective 
and objective processes of being. 

Moreover, it would appear from reflection on the triadic and dyadic 
formulations that either of them would rather favour a Sabellian type 
of theology. Nor may it be without significance in its bearing on 
ultimate reality as indicated by systematic thinking on the world as 
a whole that philosophy has produced a variety of great systems, 
monist, dualist, pluralist, pantheist, theist, naturalist, but sot a 
“ trinitarian”’ philosophy, on the basis of any predominating or 
pervasive “three-ness ” discovered in the structure of the cosmos 
with its universal pattern of becoming. 

The other conception of the relationship of God to the world is 
that of Creator to his creation, which Christianity derived from 
Judaism and has always maintained. There are philosophical con- 
siderations which make it at least as reasonable as any rival hypothesis. 
The concept of creator is one with which-we are all familiar in our 
everyday experience. The artist creates pictures, the literary man 
poems, plays, characters, and the thinker intellectual, ethical and 
theological systems. As their creator he transcends all his works 
and has a personal identity quite different from, and other than them, 
and may outlive them, alas. Among his various creations the writer may 
be specially addicted to trilogies, or three-act plays, or verses each con- 
sisting of three lines ; the painter may indulge in notable triptychs— 
all showing thus a sort of “ trinitarian”’ character and outlook in 
their work. But we cannot translate any such characteristic triplicity 
(if it obtains) into the constitution of their personality. Each remains 
one person. It may be objected that such an analogy is a reduction 
of serious argument to triviality, a case of parvis componere magna, 
but it may illustrate the lack of validity in Dr. Davey’s argument 
nevertheless. It might doubtless be said that the writer or painter 
produces other sorts of work. But may not this apply to God also 
as Creator? He has caused to exist not only man, with his more 
highly developed structure and faculties, but also the whole sub- 
human animate order from which according to amply attested 
scientific doctrine man has gradually evolved. 

The general implications of this doctrine of Evolution must not 
be evaded or ignored. Christian thought, in spite of accepting it 
as an established part of our secular culture, is still dominated by the 
old Biblical dogma that man came on the terrestrial scene as a distinct 
specific creation by God in his own image, which however was lost 
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or at least badly damaged at the Fall. St. Paul’s scheme of redemption 
through Christ is inextricably knit with that dogma. “ As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Here, Adam and Christ 
are the two foci of human history and destiny. And for Christians 
Paul is invested with the authority of divine revelation in sacred 
scripture. Take away the foundation-stone of the scheme of sin and 
salvation, and the keystone cracks and collapses. In what sense can 
a lost image or hopelessly broken image be spoken of as still “ the 
image of God”? Yet Dr. Davey makes use of this dogma in his 
argument. 

The truth is that there is no such thing in creation as “ man.” 
There are and have been only men. For ages the rude forefathers of 
the clan must have been hardly distinguishable from animals in body 
and soul, and alas some are born still with little but their physical 
features to distinguish them from the animals and are more helpless ; 
others become like that, as may be seen in our mental asylums. 
“* Man” is an abstract generalization, an ideal concept which has never 
in Eden or elsewhere in time and space been realized; it is one of 
Plato’s “ forms” or essences to which the world of becoming can 
only offer very imperfect approximations at the best, an ideal toward 
which we can aim and aspire. 

This brings to the fore the other implication of the scientific 
doctrine of evolution, viz. that humanity has always been in transition 
not from the mythical perfection of Eden but ¢o it. And no historical 
figure can possibly represent finality in this process. On this terrestrial 
stage Life has made its tragic way by epic struggle, through variation 
and mutation, from microscopic unicellular amoeba to mankind 
with all his complexity of bodily senses and mental faculties. And 
what ground is there for saying that the consummation of creative 
power has been reached in man as we know him and that a being with 
more than five senses and a mind of higher range and faculty cannot 
be evolved from him? Is this lame and impotent conclusion founded 
on anything but lack of reason and imagination or on the Adam 
myth, though Adam himself before the Fall remains to us a very 
vague nondescript figure with little imagery, divine or human, about 
him, on which to base an assessment of him, except that what we 
do know is not to his credit. Anyhow, we prefer to be in the company 
of, say, Julian Huxley and the late Samuel Alexander and Berdyaev 
who envisage the emergence of a divine super-humanity beyond the 
limit of our seeing or conceiving, and as such nearer to the “ image 
of God.” 

One thing is certain, that man makes and must make God in his 
Own image, incorporating in him the values man has learned most to 
appreciate, but it does not yet appear what we shall be and so we 
cannot discern what the nature and structure of Godhead eternally is. 
But ever God Transcendent. 
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In an article in the January number of the Hybbert Journal the Rev. 
T. A. Burkill discussed the idea of the “‘ Messianic Secret ” in Mark, 
in which he made several references to my commentary, The Gospel 
according to St. Mark published in 1952. He speaks of “a curiously 
vacillating attitude ” on my part to the problem and claims that much 
of my exegesis is “a strange mixture of guess-work, dogmatism and 
inconsistency.” He examines briefly my reply to the arguments of 
W. Wrede in Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901) and discusses 
my comments on the relevant passages in Mark. The “ confusions ” 
of my exposition, he suggests, “largely derive from a failure con- 
sistently to recognize that St. Mark’s gospel is essentially a religious 
document in which history subserves a doctrine of salvation.” 

In this rejoinder I have no intention of disputing Dr. Burkill’s 
tight to make trenchant criticisms of my work. He is entitled to 
express his opinions. Instead of taking up his disparaging criticisms 
point by point, the better course, I think, will be to discuss the problem 
of “the Messianic Secret ” and to indicate why I hold the views to 
which he takes exception. One objection I think I am entitled to 
raise. Dr. Burkill limits himself to what I have written in my com- 
mentary. Although the commentary extends to nearly 7oo pages, 
even so important a question as Wrede’s hypothesis can receive only 
a summaty treatment. My discussion occupies only three pages 
together with comments on the Markan passages involved, and in 
this brief treatment I felt it right not only to express my own views, 
but also to give some account of the history of critical opinion. 
Dr. Burkill does not appear to be aware of the fact that I have examined 
Wrede’s hypothesis in two considerable articles in The Expository 
Times amounting in all to some 7,000 words. The articles treat “ The 
Messianic Secret in Mark ”? and “ W. Wrede’s ‘ Messianic Secret in 
the Gospels ’.”? The statements in the commentary are based upon 
the former article, and subsequently were fortified by renewed study 


1 Vol. lix (Mar. 1948), pp. 146-51. 
2 Vol. xv (May, 1954), pp. 246-50. 
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in the latter. No pains have been spared to justify the opinions 
which as a commentator I express. 


I 


For the purposes of this rejoinder it will be useful to summarize 
Wrede’s views. Wrede holds that Jesus did not claim to be the 
Messiah and was not regarded as such during his lifetime. Only after 
the Resurrection was he confessed as “ the Christ.”” The impression 
to the contrary which we gain from St. Mark’s Gospel is due to the 
fact that the Evangelist has imposed a theory of “the Messianic 
Secret” upon his record of the sayings and deeds of Jesus.' Thus, 
the daemons who seek to make him known are silenced. Silence is 
enjoined by Jesus after notable miracles, after Peter’s confession, at 
the descent from the Mount of Transfiguration, and at the Entry 
ms Jerusalem. Jesus withdraws from the crowd on secret journeys 

ives private instruction on “the mystery of the kingdom of 
Goa’ on “that which defiles a man,” on Messianic suffering (Mk. 
Viii. 31; 1X. 9, 12, 31; x. 33 f., 45) and the Parousia (xiii. 3-37). While, 
however, he reveals himself to the disciples as distinct from the 
people, he remains a mystery even to them (ix. 32). All this is a matter 
of historical construction. The warp of the Gospel is shot through 
by a strong weft of dogmatic ideas, and its outline is full of contra- 
dictions and inherent improbabilities. 

Wrede’s views were accepted by many continental critics, including 
W. Bousset, R. Bultmann, E. Lohmeyer, and J. Schniewind, although 
Schniewind, who has written a valuable commentary on Mark, holds 
that “the secret” was that of Jesus himself. In Germany Wrede’s 
hypothesis was examined and rejected by A. Schweitzer, A. Jiilicher, 
J. Weiss, and others, and in Great Britain by W. Sanday, A. S. Peake, 
F. C. Burkitt, A. E. J. Rawlinson, C. J. Cadoux, and other scholars. 
Dr. Burkill dismisses the views of Schweitzer and Cadoux by saying 
that “ in defiance of all the evidence to the contrary ” they “ persisted 
in treating the gospel as though it were primarily a suitable basis 
for a biographical reconstruction of the career of Jesus.” This seems 
an unfortunate way of describing the work of these outstanding New 
Testament scholars. Should it not be assumed, even by one who does 
not share their views, that they read the evidence differently and 
believed that on the basis of Mark it was possible, not to write a 
biography of Jesus, but to trace the course of his thought and action? 
Schweitzer was certainly not a critic content to write “under the 
sound of Church bells,” and all who knew C. J. Cadoux will agree 
that he was the last to write anything “ in defiance of all the evidence 
to the contrary.” Supported by solid arguments Sanday’s opinion 
was that Wrede’s views were “not only very wrong, but distinctly 


1 Wrede concedes that the idea of the Messianic Secret was not invented by Mark, but was 
already current in certain circles to which he belonged. Cf. Das fk paler in den Evangelien, 


Pp. 145. 
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wtong-headed.” “ He writes,” he said, “in the style of a Prussian 
official. He has all the arrogance of a certain kind of common sense.” 
Peake was equally emphatic in his rejection of Wrede’s hypothesis,” 
and Rawlinson, while finding “a residuum of truth” limited in 
character in his views, concluded that “ taken as an historical picture 
this entire representation of the life of Jesus is beset with contra- 
dictions, and is unintelligible.” These opinions fairly reflect the 
almost unanimous reaction of British New Testament scholars to 
Wrede’s claims, and the only exception known to me is R. H. Lightfoot 
in his History and Interpretation in the New Testament,s who tells us 
what Wrede taught but does not examine the objections to which 
his hypothesis is exposed. 

In what follows it will be useful to consider the objections. Dr. 
Burkill has commented upon them in his article, but I must needs 
think that his reply is far from being convincing. 


II 


(1) The first objection to Wrede’s hypothesis is the submission that 
Jesus would not have been regarded as the Messiah after the 
Resurrection unless he had been recognized as such during his 
ministry. Dr. Burkill says that this may or may not be true, and he 
appeals to the doctrine of Euhemerus that the gods were notable 
men who had come to be venerated as divine after their death. This 
near does not seem to be relevant, for unless we decline to 
ollow the evidence of the New Testament as a whole, Jesus was 
immediately, and not after the lapse of time, preached as the Messiah. 
In contrast, John the Baptist, who in popular opinion was believed 
to have risen from the dead in the person of Jesus (Mk. vi. 14; viii. 28), 
was not held to be the Messiah in the primitive period. It is an 
altogether superior view to that of Wrede that the first preachers 
remembered what Jesus had said concerning himself. Schweitzer 
asks what interest primitive theology had in dating back the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus to the time of his ministry, and answers his own question 
by saying, “ None whatever.” In support of this answer he reminds 
us that St. Paul and the discourses in the Acts show us with what 
complete indifference the earthly life of Jesus was regarded by 
primitive Christianity.© “Complete indifference,” I think, is an 
exaggeration, but otherwise the argument stands. 

(2) Again, the Crucifixion is not intelligible unless Jesus was 
condemned as a Messianic pretender. Why ences should he 


1 Cf. The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1908), pp. 69- 
2 See his essay, “ The Messiah and the Son of Man,” Batin of the John Rylands Library, VII, i. 
ar, 924), it) BP. 1-3 1-32 
spel according to St. Mark (1925), pp. 258-62. 
+o nd (1935), PP. 16-22. 
Quest of the Piistorical Jesus, p. 341 £. 
.2 ~ 8 v. 16: “ Wherefore we henceforth know no man after the flesh: even though we 


here known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no mote.’ 
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have been condemned at all? The answer of Dr. Burkill, that he may 
have been condemned on a false charge, does not meet this situation. 
In a sense the charge was false, since Jesus was not the kind of 
Messiah he was alleged to be. Unless, however, we reject the evidence 
of Mk. xiv. 63 f.1 and Lk. xxiii. 2,? the charge was made, and it is 
against all probability that it was put forward without foundation in 
the words of Jesus. The point of the incriminating question of 
Caiaphas, “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” (Mk. 
xiv. 61), is the necessity of obtaining evidence from the mouth of 
Jesus himself in order to sustain the charge, and without this evidence 
the condemnation and crucifixion are not explained. Unlike John the 
Baptist, Jesus was put to death by a judicial process, and although 
Pilate was cowed by the violence of the mob, he needed the assurance 
that the Prisoner was alleged to be “ the King of the Jews.” 

(3) A further objection to Wrede’s hypothesis is that the first 
pteachers would not have incurred the odium of preaching a crucified 
Messiah if Jesus had never claimed to be “ the Christ.” There is no 
doubt about “the odium.” “ We preach Christ crucified,” writes 
St. Paul, “unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto Gentiles foolish- . 
ness ” (1 Cor. i. 23). His words suggest that, in spite of the folly of 
preaching a crucified Messiah, the first preachers had no option 
because the facts were notorious. This simple explanation seems to 
me to be superior to the complicated hypothesis of a post- 
Resurrection discovery of Messiahship interpreted by Scripture. On 
the evidence available it is better to conclude that Jesus himself 
interpreted his Messiahship in terms of Isa. liii and thus made it 
necessary for his followers to preach the scandal of a crucified 
Messiah. 

(4) Finally, Wrede’s views have been generally rejected because a 
Messianic tension in the ministry of Jesus can be inferred from the 
inscription on the Cross, Peter’s confession, the entry into Jerusalem, 
the trial before the priests, and other narratives. Pilate’s act in 
placing the #itulus, “'The King of the Jews,” upon the Cross cannot 
have been gratuitous; it suggests biting irony. There is no point 
in it if Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah and was not accused 
on this ground. The explanation that Peter’s confession is a pro- 
jection of doctrine into the account of the historic ministry will 
always be unacceptable because of the words of Jesus, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” which are not the watermark of a doctrinal 
invention. It may be agreed that in St. Mark’s account of the entry 
into Jerusalem the people do not actually ascribe Messianic dignity 
to Jesus, but who can miss the tension which underlies the narrative? 
The point of the incident is that Jesus was dramatically fulfilling the 


1 “ And the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, ‘ What further need have we of witnesses?’.” 
2“ And they to accuse him, saying, ‘ We found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he himself is Christ a king ’.” 
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role of the peaceful Messianic king in Zech. ix. 9, in order to suggest 
something very different from a nationalistic conception of Messiah- 
ship. As for the trial scene, it is true that no disciple was present, 
but this fact does not exclude the probability that the high priest’s 
challenge, “ Art thou the Christ?”’, was known and also the manner 
in which Jesus replied to it. In St. Mark’s Gospel he replies, “ I am,” 
but in Matthew and Luke in words which throw the onus on Caiaphas.? 
Important MSS give the reply in Mark in the form, “ Thou hast said 
that I am,”-which may well be original. The reply of Jesus is in the 
affirmative, but it indicates that the Speaker has ideas about Messiah- 
ship which differ iz toto from those of the high priest. This is a mark 
of good tradition. I agree with Eduard Meyer when he writes, 
“ Accordingly there can-be no doubt that in reply to the high priest 
Jesus in fact confessed himself as the Messiah.’ These narratives 
are not the only accounts in which Messianic tension is discernible. 
I think it exists in most of the Markan narratives, and notably in the 
Healing of the Paralytic (ii. 1-12), and in the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (vi. 35-44), when Jesus compelled his disciples to enter into 
the boat and to go before to Bethsaida (vi. 45). St. John makes a valid 
comment on the narrative when he says that Jesus perceived that the 
people were about to come and take him by force to make him king, 
and that he withdrew again into the mountain himself alone (vi. 15). 

It is on grounds such as these, naturally with variety of opinion 


on specific points, that both liberal and conservative critics unite 
in rejecting Wrede’s hypothesis. Only the most radical critics who 
maintain that “St. Mark’s gospel is essentially a soteriological 
document in which history is subservient to theology ” have accepted 
his views. 


Ill 


The charges of vacillation and confusion which Dr. Burkill brings 
against my discussion seem to me to illustrate the price which must 
be paid by any critic who is not content merely to reject Wrede’s 
hypothesis. 

In the first of the two articles mentioned above I observed that 
rarely has any critical hypothesis been subjected to such damaging 
criticisms, but I also said that “ while the citadel caved in, the flag 
still flies.” By this I meant that, if after more than half a century 
Wrede’s hypothesis continues to exert its influence, the explanation 
must be that he drew attention to important facts insufficiently 
explained by current criticism. It is apparent, I observed, that it is 
never enough to refute anyone. We must build on the ruins of that 
which we reject. There is need for a constructive appreciation of the 

2 CE Me. anv, 41 Thou heat eid” and Lic eal. yor "Vo cay ahem 


3 oh und Anfange des Christentums (1924), i. 194. See also C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels (and ed. 1927), i. 357. 
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facts to which Wrede drew attention, since the presence of a 
“ Messianic Secret ” in St. Mark’s account is undeniable. 

In saying this I was influenced by what A. E. J. Rawlinson recog- 
nized as “a residuum of truth” in Wrede’s hypothesis.! Rawlinson 
suggested that St. Mark’s references to the confessions of demoniacs 
illustrate a theory of his about the supernatural knowledge of daemons ; 
that his representation of the disciples as spiritually blind reflects the 
belief that they are supernaturally hardened; thirdly, that allusions 
to private instruction given to the disciples might in some cases be 
a literary device, by means of which the teaching of Jesus was applied 
to the circumstances of the Church; and lastly, that on occasion the 
Evangelist overworked the idea that Jesus imposed injunctions of 
secrecy upon his disciples.? I felt the force of these contentions 
without accepting them in their entirety, but was of the opinion that 
the main reason for Jesus’s.reserve was still to seek. 

The explanation that Jesus was anxious to avoid stimulating 
revolution by proclaiming himself as the Messiah, which has been 
advanced by many scholars,3 seemed to me to be sound, but only 
up to a point, since it suggested prudential motives. Accordingly, | 
looked for a fuller explanation. Schniewind’s view, that the Messianic 
Secret was the secret of Jesus himself, seemed to me to supply this 
explanation. It accounted for all the facts. Jesus did not believe that 
he was the Messiah of popular expectation, the Son of David who 
would lead Israel to oppose the might of Rome. His sympathies lay 
rather with the apocalyptic figure of the Son of Man who, in the 
picturesque language of Dan. vii. 13, would appear with the clouds 
of heaven.* Nevertheless, the distinctive feature in his teaching, as 
Mk. viii. 31; ix. 9, 12, 31; x. 33 f., 45 attest,> is that he radically trans- 
formed this conception by combining with it ideas derived from the 
picture of the Suffering Servant of Isa. liii. Whether he was the first 
to do this is disputed,* but in any case it is the mark of his originality 
that he made the idea of the Suffering Son of Man a living conception, 
central in his own thought and action. “ For, after all,” wrote 
Schweitzer, “‘ Why should not Jesus think in terms of doctrine, and 
make history in action, just as well as a poor Evangelist can do it on 
paper, under the pressure of the theological interests of the primitive 
community?” 

If Jesus thought of Messiahship in general, and of his own Messianic 
destiny in particular, in the way I have suggested, he was bound to 
impose injunctions of silence upon those who hailed him as the 


1 The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 260 f. 
2 Cf. v. 43, vii. 36. 
3 Including A. S. Peake, H. J. Holtzmann, Ed. Meyer, J. Mackinnon, C. J. Cadoux, and others. 
Cf. Mk. xiv. 62. 
= - ae xvii. 355, xxii. 37. 
- H. Hegermann, Jesaja 53 in Hexapla, Targum und Peschitta (1954). 
The Quest of the Historical ce, p. e % 2 
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Davidic Messiah. He was not the Messiah of popular expectation. 
He was the hidden Messiah (Messias absconditus), the Messiah who was 
to suffer (Messias passurus). How then could he permit himself to 
be spoken of as “the Christ” when those who used this name 
meant by it something alien to his own way of thinking? It may be 
said that he might have sought to make clear his own estimate of 
Messiahship. This, according to St. Mark, is precisely what he did, 
and it is not surprising that his disciples failed to understand him. 
For him, as-I said in a passage which Dr. Burkill quotes, Messiahship 
was “not primarily a matter of status but of action.”! I cannot 
agree that my description of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus 
is “extremely obscure.” It is sufficiently explained in the passage 
which follows, and which I take leave to quote: 


In His own estimation Jesus is the Messiah in His works of healing, 
His exorcisms, His victory over Satanic powers, His suffering, dying, rising, 
and coming with the clouds of heaven. Messiahship is a destiny: it is that 
which He does, that which the Father is pleased to accomplish in Him and 
which He fulfils in filial love. It is for this reason that He silences the 
demoniacs and commands His disciples to tell no man His secret till after 
the Resurrection. The Messiah already, He would not be the Messiah until 
His destiny was fulfilled. 


When questioned by Caiaphas by the -challenge, “ Are you the 
Christ?”’, he says, in effect, ‘ That is how you put it, and you will see’. 
He was already the Messiah (cf. Lk. xi. 20), but would be seen as 
such only in his victorious return after suffering and death. I do not 
deny the possibility that Jesus was restrained from making an outright 
claim to be the Messiah by the dangers attendant upon revolution. 
There is force, for example, in H. J. Holtzmann’s reference to the 
“ Argus-eyed ” Roman police keen to render Messianic movements 
innocuous in the speediest possible way,? but the better explanation 
of “ the Messianic Secret ” seems to me to be the hypothesis I have 
outlined above. In taking this view I do not claim to possess “‘ some 
independent means of acquiring insight into the working of the mind 
of Jesus,” and I entirely dissent from the sceptical estimate of the 
Gospels as documents which “ primarily bear witness not to the 
mind of the Master, but to the interests of the evangelists and to the 
concerns of the primitive Christian communities to which they 
belonged.” 

Of course, in these questions everything depends on our estimate 
of the historical value of the Gospel of St. Mark. If, with Dr. Burkill, 
we think that this Gospel is essentially a soteriological document 
in which history is subservient to theology, we had better cease 
discussing historical problems, since the ultimate end is historical 


I 7” ed aap to St. Mark, p. 123. 
2 Die Synoptiker, p. to. 
3 As Dr. bi 


urkill suggests. 
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nihilism. I recognize that St. Mark has doctrinal convictions, and 
have illustrated this view in my commentary,' but I do not think 
that he freely invents his story to suit his theology. While recognizing 
secondary features in his Gospel, I am convinced after many years 
of patient study that its account of the life and ministry of Jesus, 
although insufficient to constitute a biography, is basically trust- 
worthy. I fully endorse the mature judgement of F. C. Burkitt, in one 
of the last reviews he wrote, when he said, “‘ In Mark there is move- 
ment and progression. . . . It does not sound to me like 
Gemeindetheologie, the unconscious secretion of a community of 
believers. Nothing but a strong element of personal reminiscence 
could have produced it. And therefore I still hold to the belief that 
it embodies the private reminiscences of Peter, supplemented for the 
last week by the reminiscences of young Mark himself.’” 


1 Op. cit., pp. 114-29. 
2 See his review of J. Sundwall’s Die Zusammensetzung des Markusevangeliums in The Journal 
of Theological Studies (April, 1935), pp. 186-88. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


By 
J. P. MCKINNEY 


Author of “ The Challenge of Reason” 


LorpD RUSSELL’s criticism (Hibbert Journal, July 1956) of J. O. 
Urmson’s survey of the modern analytical movement reveals the 
fissures that have developed in a phase of thought which at one 
stage seemed to be moving towards a reasonable unity of outlook. 
In the following discussion, I propose to show that the present 
controversies are the outcome of misunderstanding—not the mis- 
understandings between different schools of thought within the 
analytical movement, but the misunderstanding by analysts generally 
as to the nature and outcome of their analytical procedure. 

When I say that I propose to show that this is so, I mean that | am 
not going to put forward any ideas of my own as to what analysis 
should or should not do. I am going to examine what practising 
analysts say about their work and follow out the implications of these 
attitudes of mind. For convenience of reference of Hibbert Journal 
readers; I will concentrate as far as possible on Lord Russell’s 
expressed views. 

What then /s the analyst doing? What és this procedure of analysis 
that has been the driving force of the modern revolution of thought? 
Lord Russell, quoting from his Haman Knowledge : Its Scope and Limits, 
says (p. 324)! “ The analysis of structure usually proceeds by successive 
stages.... What are taken as unanalysed units in one stage are them- 
selves exhibited as complex structures in the next stage.” 

A given structure is to be analysed. Obviously it is to be analysed 
because the details of its structure are not fully understood. If it were 
known, in advance, what the outcome of the analysis was to be, if the 
ultimate elements and constitutive principles of the structure were 
already known, there would be no need to analyse it. But these 
ultimate elements, being hidden from immediate observation, can 
only be reached by successive stages of analysis, that is to say, by a 
progressive analysis. Each stage will lead up to and in a sense 
necessitate the succeeding stage. The first stage will be an analysis 
of the given structure in the most general terms. The generalized 
structural elements révealed in the first stage of analysis provide the 


1 Except where otherwise stated, page references are to the Hibbert Journal article. 
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subject-matter of the second stage. The outcome of one stage becomes 
the starting-point of the succeeding stage, or as Lord Russell expresses 
it, what are taken as the ultimate units of one stage of analysis are 
themselves seen as complex structures requiring analysis, in the next 
stage. : 

This, I would say, is all clear enough. Analysis, the procedure of 
analysis that has characterized the development of twentieth-century 
thought, is the progressive reduction of a given structure to its basic 
elements and constitutive principles. If the structure (the nature of 
which we will discuss presently) were not given, i.e. if there were not 
an already synthesized whole presented for our study, we could not 
ptoceed with our analysis. The procedure of analysis, as a noted 
logician once remarked, presupposes a prior synthesis. 

But so far we have been talking about the procedure of analysis. 
Now let us glance at an instance of the procedure in operation. 
Turning again to Russell’s article, he says (p. 321) “ Taking it for 
granted that, broadly speaking, science and common sense are capable 
of being interpreted so as to be true in the main, the question arises : 
what are the minimum hypotheses from which this broad measure 
of truth will result? ” To which he adds, “ This is a technical question 
and it has no unique answer.” 

If we consider the question here stated—“ what are the minimum 
hypotheses from which this broad measure of truth will result ”—it 
will be seen that, as stated, it presents a peculiar problem. It is 
proposed to lay down a set of “ hypotheses ” capable of acting as a 
minimum basis for the “ truth ” that is expressed in our science and 
common sense. Two questions arise here: (1) on what basis are we 
going to decide upon our “ minimum hypotheses ”’? and (2), having 
decided upon them, how are we to know that they do in fact provide 
the necessary basis for our established “ truth”? The answer to the 
latter question obviously is: Our hypotheses will be shown to be 
the proper basis of our “ truth ”—our established structure of ideas— 
if these ideas can be logically deduced from such hypotheses. 

But, that being the answer to our second question, it is seen to 
imply the answer to our first question, as to how the hypotheses are 
to be arrived at in the first place. For, if the chosen hypotheses are 
to be finally justified, there must be a two-way traffic of logical 
implication linking the hypotheses to the ideas, and conversely the 
ideas to the hypotheses. This being so, we might ask: What would 
be the most natural procedure, to deduce the given structure of ideas 
from the arbitrarily chosen hypotheses, or to deduce the hypotheses 
from the given structure of ideas? ; that is, to construct the given | 
world-picture from some hypothetical logical basis, or to analyse 
the given world-picture into its logical basis? But as soon as we put 
the question in this way, it becomes clear, I think, that it would not 
only be more natural and simple to proceed from the given structure 
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to its basis, but that this is the only way we could proceed. And 
this, I think it can be shown, is the way the analyst actually has 
proceeded: his thought-processes have moved, not from the arbit- 
ratily chosen hypotheses to the world-picture, but from the world- 
picture to the hypotheses—which in that case are not arbitrarily 
chosen, and in fact are not hypotheses. 

It might be objected that the analyst himself should have the best 
idea of what he is doing. I am not sure that he should; but in any 
case, my contention is that he hasn’t; and I think the reasons for 
this are quite clear, once we look into the matter. Consider again the 
characteristics of the analysis of a given structure, to which Lord 
Russell has drawn attention. 

The analysis of structure, he tells us, usually proceeds by successive 
stages. He cites the progressive analysis of matter into molecules, 
molecules into atoms, atoms into electrons and so on, down to the 
discontinuous and indeterminable elements of quantum physics.’ It 
may also be pointed out that each successive stage in the analysis 
is usually carried out by a different generation of thinkers. Indeed, 
it seems to be almost a psychological law that any one thinker can go 
only so far in following up a train of ideas, and that after this it 
requires a fresh mind, most often that of a younger thinker who has 
received the previous thinker’s standpoint as a basic part of his 
training, to work out the further implications of the original insight. 
At any tate, it is nearly always the case that the successive stages of the 
analysis are carried out by successive generations of thinkers. 

Two important considerations emerge here that are easily, or at 
any rate are usually, overlooked : (1) what is essentially a progressive 
analysis is carried forward by different individual thinkers or groups 
of thinkers, each, as Lord Russell points out, (2) starting his analysis 
from the point at which the previous generation of thinkers stopped. 
The significance of this is that it gives us an indication of how the 
analyst succeeds in lighting upon just those “ minimum hypotheses ” 
from which the given structure of ideas can be deduced: these 
“hypotheses ”’ are the implications of the earlier stages of analysis ; 
each generation of thinkers assumes as given what the previous 
generation established by analysis. © 

Following up this indication, we can see how the individual 
thinker comes to place the interpretation he does upon his procedure. 
If, as is quite natural, he is more aware of his own intellectual activity 
than of the progressive analysis to which he is contributing, he sees 
_ _1In connection with the relation of logical implication between the given structure and 
its basis, above referred to, it is of interest that in quantum physics, where analysis has been 
carried to its limits, this no longer applies. The situation has there arisen that the given structure, 
the world-picture of common sense and traditional physics, has been reduced to elements from 
which the original structure cannot be directly reconstituted by determinate relations of causal 
necessity, but only by relations of statistical probability. This failure of the two-way traffic of 


implication between the structure and its basis is highly significant—it constitutes the nerve 
centre of the modern revolution of thought—but lies outside the scope of the present discussion. 
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himself as “ setting up,” as hypotheses which are the choice of his | 
own personal insight and initiative, what are in fact the hidden 
implications of his predecessors’ processes of thought. It should not f 
be overlooked that the insight required—it seems to involve a peculiar 
kind of intellectual daring—to see these hidden implications, and so 
detach them from the general matrix of ideas as a new problem for 
investigation, is very rare and itself amounts to genius, the sort of 
genius that in the present century has been displayed by men like | 
Kinstein, Planck, de Broglie, Heisenberg ef a/., and by Lord Russell 
too, in his own chosen sphere. But it would seem to be precisely 
the concentrated effort of insight and the peculiar disposition of 
faculties which are required to accomplish such an advance of thought 
that obscure the wider context of mental activity within which, and 
out of which, the insight has occurred. The consciousness of his 
own intellectual effort causes the individual thinker to see his 
“ hypotheses ” as his own personal contribution involving purely 
technical considerations and having no unique solution. 

When we follow up the implications of Russell’s views as to the 
procedure of analysis, it becomes clear, I think, that to talk of setting 
up a system of hypotheses and then deducing the “ true ” from these, 
is to state the case back to front, and so to lose sight of what we are 
really doing. We are not deducing the given structure of ideas from 
the “‘ minimum hypotheses,” we are analysing—or, more precisely, 
carrying out a stage in the analysis of—the given structure of ideas, 
into its basic elements and constitutive principles. If we then proceed 
to work out way back to the true from this analytically revealed 
basis, this is a secondary procedure, by way of “ proving” our 
analysis. Indeed, recent investigations! have made it increasingly 
clear that this procedure, of reso/utio and compositio, analysis and syn- 
thesis, has characterized the whole development of Western thought. 
Newton gave a very clear statement of it when he said “. . . in natural 
philosophy the investigation of difficult things by the method of 
analysis ought ever to precede the method of composition”... 
“the synthesis (composition) consists in assuming the causes dis- 
covered and established (by analysis) as principles, and by them 
explaining the phenomena proceeding from them, and proving the 
explanations.”? 

Summarizing the above discussion: We can see that Lord Russell 
(and in this he may be taken as representative of the whole analytical 
movement and not of any particular school), when he talks about 
analysis, sees it as the systematic reduction of a given synthesis to its 
basic elements; on the other hand, when he practises analysis, he 
treats it as a procedure of synthesis, as the construction of the true, 


1 Cf. A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Excperimental Science, where the evidence 
is very fully laid out, though its full implications are not emphasized. 
2 Newton : Opticks. 
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or what we may call our common world-picture, from a chosen set 
of hypotheses. What is essentially a progressive analysis thus appears 
as a series of independent syntheses. The individual thinker’s con- 
tribution to the progressive analysis appeats as his personal ideas of 
how the world of our common experience might be constructed, an 
attitude which is reflected in a recently published work, entitled 
Bertrand Russell’s Construction of the External World. In the light of 
Russell’s own views as to the procedure of analysis, the correct title 
would have been “ Bertrand Russell’s Contribution to the Logically 
and Historically Progressive Analysis of our Common World-Picture ”’ 
—and a brilliant contribution it has been. 

The analysis is an analysis of the given structure, or prior synthesis, 
which we call the “ truth” or “reality,” or in a more specific sense, 
“knowledge ” or “ the world.” It is a procedure in which we are 
systematically, step by step, reducing this given structure to its basic 
elements and constitutive principles. We might feel impelled to ask : 
What then are its basic elements and constitutive principles? But 
such a question is inadmissible. To attempt to answer it is to commit 
two errors. In the first place, it is to involve ourselves in idle specu- 
lation, and in the second place it is to try to do for ourselves what the 
procedure of analysis is doing for us. For the purpose, or to keep to 
simple facts, the outcome of the analysis is to reveal to us the basis 
on which our given structure of ideas, our given body of knowledge, 
our common world-picture, ultimately rests. 

This brings us to the essence of the matter, the question: What 
then does the procedure of analysis tell us as to the basis of our given 
structure of ideas, or, in another sense, as to the nature of the “‘ true ”’ 
or the “ real ”? Let us turn to Russell again : he says (p. 328) “ Physics 
and physiology make it plain that if we know anything of the external 
world, we know of it only because of causal chains proceeding from 
it to our own nerves and brain. We know of it, that is to say, as the 
unexperienced cause of experienced effects.” 

Here we have (1) a world existing independently of our experience 
of it, which is the cause of (2) effects, which are (3) experienced, i.e. 
ate transformed into elements of experience. For the purposes of 
the present discussion, and in order to keep the issues as simple as 
possible, I think we can legitimately take the view that the effects 
which are recorded in our nervous system are the experiences to 
which Russell refers. They ate affects rather than effects; to regard 
them as the latter is, indeed, to assume the point at issue. And, as 
these affect-experiences are regarded as manifesting themselves 
through a nerve-brain system, we may take it that they are the 
experiences of some individual. So, by this simplification, we have 
the knowledge situation presented as consisting in (1) an experiencing 
individual vis-a-vis (2) a world which is the independently-existing 
and unexperienced cause of his experience. 
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We are reminded here of Kant’s unknowable thing-in-itself which 
is nevertheless somehow known. We are reminded, too, of Kant’s 
oft-quoted dictum that though all knowledge begins with experience, 
it by no means follows that all arises out of experience. Kant meant 
by this, of course, that one source of knowledge was in the constitution 
of the human mind, a view which Russell would not accept. 

The fact is that we are here in the presence of the basic .dilemma 
of modern thought. To-day, both logical and physical analysis—the 
sort of analysis of physical phenomena that the physicist carries out 
in his laboratory—seem to require us to acknowledge the presence 
of a large infusion of experience in our scientific world-picture. That 
is to say, what had been regarded as an objective picture of reality, 
a picture of reality “as it is discovered to be, and not as man’s own 
reason would have ordered tit,” to use Bacon’s phrase, to-day that 
picture is found to be after all a picture of the world as man himself 
has ordered it. But this, when its full implications are faced, seems 
to involve a negation of science, and indeed of all knowledge. This 
is so because, in the final analysis, experience appears necessarily to 
mean, as Lord Russell evidently accepts it as meaning in the above 
quotation, individual experience, the private affects in some. indi- 
vidual’s nervous system. But if knowledge is reduced to this 
solipsistic basis, we seem to be caught in the absurd situation that 
(1) such private affects are inadequate, on both logical and psycho- 
logical grounds, to account for the body of knowledge which we all 
actually possess, a body of knowledge which in any case is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is common to all experients (of the same 
cultural level) and is not anyone’s private and incommunicable 
possession ; and (2) if knowledge consists of just these private affects, 
then there is not only no knowledge in any accepted sense of the 
term, but there need be no external world to act as the cause of the 
affects: there are only these affects, these private incommunicable 
experiences, which, for all assurance we can have to the contrary, 
may be no more than by-products of the individual’s own physio- 
logical processes. This is the old Humean impasse risen up from the 
dead to stalk the corridors of modern thought. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the rights and wrongs of this 
peculiar philosophical dilemma. I have stated it baldly here because 
it is clear that it is the cause of the situation, above glanced at, in 
which Russell feels impelled to affirm the sort of Kantian unknowable 
world-in-itself which, judging by his general attitude to Kant, I think 
he would not otherwise wish to be a party to. But this dilemma is 
important because it is not only. the unexpected and troublesome 
outcome of logical analysis, but has risen up to bedevil the realm of 
physical analysis also. The peculiarly twentieth-century discipline 
which is called the philosophy of science is almost entirely devoted 
to attempting to formulate a theory of the modern physicist’s theory 
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of world-structure—a theory of a theory, it will be noted—that will 
either, ignoring the verdict of analysis, reaffirm the World in its 
pristine integrity as the independently existing object of our in- 
vestigations or, accepting the verdict of analysis, re-establish it as a 
sort of theoretical correlate, a “limiting case” of the investigating 
physicist’s statistical data. 

It is not easy to give a concise and at the same time intelligible 
account of this complex situation. However, for our present purposes, 
all we need to notice is that current developments of thought, both 
logical and physical, seem to have resolved objective Reality into 
subjective experience. Some thinkers find themselves unable to 
accept this verdict, while others feel that they must accept it, relying 
on the theorizing powers of the modern intellect to rationalize it in 
some way that will take the sting out of its more disturbing impli- 
cations. 

Lord Russell, it will be seen, is amongst those who feel the need 
to retain contact with an independently existing Reality. He is quite 
emphatic on this point. “ The desire to understand the world is, 
they (the Logical Positivists) think, an outdated folly. This is my 
fundamental point of disagreement with them” (p. 321), and, 
“Philosophers from Thales onward have tried to understand the 
world. . . . I cannot feel that the new philosophy is carrying on this 
tradition. It seems to concern itself, not with the world and our 
relation to it, but only with the different ways in which silly people 
say silly things. ” (p. 329) But in this concern with the status of 
Reality, as in so many other issues, he takes his own individual stand. 
Reality, or the World, has to fill the role of the unexperienced cause 
of our experience. Thus Russell’s position, while avoiding the naive 
realism of an earlier generation of thinkers, at the same time escapes 
the collapse of philosophical thought into a mere concern with the 
structure of sentences. His way out of the modern dilemma is to 
treat the World as a necessary inference from and justification of our 
experience. This was the reason for treating affects as effects: as 
“ effects ” they acted as a sort of intermediary between experience 
and the unknowable world-in-itself. 

After this brief excursus into the complexities of the present 
thought-situation, we may now ask: What then sas the procedure 
of analysis to tell us about the world and our relation to it? To get 
at an answer to this we may note, in the first place, Russell’s dictum 
which once had so revolutionary a sound to our unaccustomed ears, 
but has since fallen fairly comfortably into place as a part of the 
modern thinker’s apparatus of thought: “ Whenever possible, logical 
constructions are to be substituted for inferred entities.” 

What then is a “logical construction”? As to this, there has 
always been a certain amount of ambiguity. In some contexts the 


1 The Relations of Sense Data to Physics, in Mysticism and Logic. 
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logical construction has been treated as the sort of picture of the 
world that the modern thinker—the physical as well as the logical 
analyst—constructs from his “‘ minimum hypotheses.” But as we have 
seen, this is actually a back-to-front reference to the procedure of 
analysis and its outcome. The analyst is not constructing or synthesizing 
a world-picture from a deliberately chosen set of hypotheses or 
postulates, he is analysing an already synthesized structure of ideas or 
world-picture into its elements—his “ minimum hypotheses ”—and 
then by way of “ proof” reconstructing it from the thus-revealed 
elements. In the light of this, we may pass over the above way of 
regarding the logical constructions which, analysis tells us, are to 
be substituted for inferred entities. The alternative view of these 
constructions was also first clearly enunciated by Russell, although 
in fact it had been implicit in the developments that had stemmed 
from the early “ positivistic” analysis of Mach. A thing, said 
Russell—any thing, the sort of familiar things that inhabit our 
everyday world—a thing is a construction from the data of experience. 


We can now see what analysis has to tell us about our world and 
our relation to it. The World, when analysed, is seen to be a construction 
from the data of experience. But analysis tells us more than this. It 
tells us, as we have just seen, that we must substitute for inferred 
entities, such as the familiar things of our everyday world, and in a 
wider sense, for the familiar world itself, the conception of experi- 
mental constructions. That is to say, anyone who wishes to speak 
with the authority of a philosopher must speak, not of the thing as 
it presents itself to naive observation, but of the experiential data 
out of which analysis has shown it to have been constructed. 


Let us keep in mind that we are not concerned to form any critical 
judgment of this standpoint. It interests us simply as a fact, as a 
view to which logical analysis has given rise. And its interest for 
our present purpose lies in the fact that, as we have already noted, 
the “ world ” that Russell feels impelled to retain as the unexperienced 
cause of our experience, is an inferred entity of just the kind that, 
following the dictates of logical analysis, he tells us must be rejected 
in favour of the conception “ construction from the data of experi- 
ence.” The “ effects” too, which were to act as intermediaries 
between “world” and “experience,” were, as we saw, inferred 
entities of a similar, though not so obvious, order. 


In the face of a situation such as this the question naturally arises : 
But does the procedure of analysis—the progressive analysis, as we 
have noted, of our established structure of ideas, our common 
world-picture—in fact point to the conclusion that things are 
experiential constructions? And on what grounds is the claim made 
that such constructions are to be substituted for the inferred entities 


we call things? 
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But when we ask the question in this form, we begin to see that 
there is something misleading about the way the case is stated in the 
first place. We, or at any rate the philosopher, must cease speaking 
about “things” and speak instead of their equivalent experiential 
data. But how are we to know what complex of experiential data 
will be equivalent to any given thing? This, it will be seen, is another 
form of the difficulty we have already glanced at, of setting up a set 
of “ minimum hypotheses ” or postulates from which reality as we 
know it may be deduced. As we then saw, this was a misleading 
back-to-front way of presenting the procedure of analysis. The analyst 
didn’t set up his hypotheses and then deduce the givea reality from 
them; he analysed the given reality into its elements and then, as 
a secondary procedure by way of proof, reconstructed the given 
teality from its analytical elements. 

It will be seen that in this matter of things as constructions, a 
similar situation presents itself. How does the analyst arrive at the 
complex of experiential data that will be the equivalent of the given 
thing? Again, we are dealing with a back-to-front presentation of the 
procedure of analysis. The analyst is not simply substituting experi- 
ential constructions for familiar things; he is analysing familiar 
things, and in a broader sense the familiar world itself, and showing 
that they are essentially constructions from the data of experience. 
In other words, he has made clear, by his procedure of analysis, that 
the thing is not that modern counterpart of the Kantian unknowable 
thing-in-itself, the unexperienced cause of experience, but is a con- 
struction from experience. 

Even in Kant’s day, his critics saw that his thing-in-itself was an 
illegitimate inferred entity. It seems strange that to-day, when 
analysis has finally revealed the true status of such entities-after-the- 
fact, it should be felt to be necessary to revive them in order to evade 
the consequences of analysis. But itis not so strange really. It is the 
natural psychological outcome of the interpretation the analyst has 
put upon his procedure of analysis. He has seen himself, not as 
making his contribution toward the historically progressive study of 
the body of common experience we call knowledge, but as con- 
structing each his own picture of reality, as carrying out, not a 
san analysis, but a personal synthesis, which then turns out, 

ecause of his logical skill and insight, to be “ true.” 

But in fact his picture turns out not to be.quite true. The disclosed 
“ reality ” does not quite conform to the expected pattern. Specific- 
ally, reality is shown to rest ultimately upon the data of individual 
experience, which, however, have been shown to be inadequate as 
the basis of reality. Faced with such a dilemma, the analyst, having 
set himself the task of constructing reality to his own chosen specifi- 
cations, feels that he must modify reality to conform to his 
construction. He has set out to build up a picture of the world, but 
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the effect of his effort is that the world and the whole structure of 
knowledge seems to have collapsed into elements out of which it 
cannot be reconstituted: his attempted ee or synthesis has 
had the effect of a breaking-down or analysis, and it 7s this outcome 
which he feels impelled to evade. At this point, controversy arises, 
because each analyst or school of analysts, having had a different 
idea of how “ reality” was to be constructed in the first place, has 
a correspondingly different idea of how the unexpected outcome of 
his procedure is to be modified or evaded. . 

The alternative to modifying our idea of reality would be, of course, 
to modify our idea of analysis. | 

My purpose has been, as stated at the outset, to show that practising 
analysts of whatever school have not succeeded in getting any clear 
idea of the philosophical implications of their own activities. But 
it would be unsatisfactory to leave the matter at that. What, then, 7s 
the analyst doing?—what, ultimately 7s the outcome of the procedure 
of analysis? It has had a drastic and disturbing effect upon some of 
our most cherished ways of thought—though this aspect of it has 
been unduly stressed by the reaction of some critics to the analyst’s 
provocative presentation of himself as a tough-minded debunker of 
other people’s delusions. But his emphasis on the criticism and 
rejection of the traditional structure of ideas has had the unfortunate 
effect of causing the analyst himself to fall into his own special form 
of delusion. ) 

When the analysis of an accepted conception, say—to take an 
instance that has caused even some of the foremost thinkers of the 
age to search their hearts and minds—the conception of Universal 
Causation, the conception of a determinate world governed by 
ascertainable causal laws—when the analysis of such a conception is 
regarded as a criticism of that conception, the final outcome of the 
analysis leads rational thought into a stultifying impasse, the peculiar 
impasse of modern thought at which we have already briefly glanced. 
For in the outcome we find ourselves dealing, not with a determinate 
causal world, but with structural elements that are in their very 
nature indeterminate, so that the conception of causation—or of 
world or thing or nature or time or space—seems to be meaningless, 
or, as one modern writer has expressed it, seems to have “no 
foundation in any possible experience.”! Here the dilemma for 
rational thought and for science seems to be complete and inescapable : 
there can be no science, no rational thought, because the world, by 
the examination of which rational thought is to produce science, is 
itself irrational. 

But of course nobody can really accept this verdict—which adds 
a further element to the general dilemma, because it is rational 
thought itself that has brought us to a conclusion which rational 


1 Max Born: Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance, 1948, p. 27. 
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thought cannot accept. Einstein, for instance, refused to believe that 
“God plays dice with humanity.” But his only justification for this 
stand was, he admitted, a “feeling in his little finger ”—which, 
though a charming expression of personal faith, is a poor tally for 
two thousand years of concentrated thought. Men had achieved such 
a faith before they put themselves to the trouble of thinking about it. 

Well then, briefly and baldly, and without any attempt to present 
the matter persuasively—anyone who doesn’t feel willing to think the 
matter out for himself would not be persuaded in any case—what is 
the outcome of this age-long and torturing effort of thought when 
it is regarded, not as a criticism, but as an analysis of the traditional 
structure of ideas? 

Let us look again at the troublesome question of causation. When 
we regard ourselves as engaged in a procedure of criticism, causation 
—or any other established conception—emerges as having no counter- 
part in any possible experience. But if we regard ourselves as engaged 
in a procedure of analysis, in the progressive analysis of established 
ideas, this is not at all the view of causation that we are led to. On 
the contrary, the progressive analysis of the conception of causation—or 
of the world or nature or reality or time or space or thing—shows, not that 
it has no counterpart in experience, but how as a common communicable 
idea, valid for all experients, it has been generated out of the data of experience. 
Or, expressing the same thing in another way, the procedure of analysis 
shows how the subjective individual experience has been raised to the level 
of common communicable knowledge.' 

This would not be the place to try to work out the full implications 
of this conclusion. But there is one final point I would like to make, 
because it seems to me that it has a peculiar, though perhaps rather 
elusive, significance. Simply, it is this: what we have been doing 
by our procedure of analysis—i.e., bringing up into consciousness, 
as a new and unique kind of knowledge, the structure of knowledge 
itself—we have been doing without any awareness of what we were 
doing or what was to be the outcome of our effort. We have been 
doing the right thing even when, as I think the foregoing discussion 
has shown, we have been doing it for the wrong reasons. This is the 
point that seems to me tobe so significant : we have been producing 
a predetermined result, by our own effort of thought, but without 
any will or intention of our own. 


tI have dealt with this aspect of the modern revolution of thought in various opr see 
for instance “ Concepts and Meanings: A Footnote to Philosophy,” The Journal of Philosophy, 


Sept. 15, 1955. 
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THE belief in the reincarnation (or transmigration) of the soul in 
another body has never firmly established itself in Europe, although 
it has been held by a number of thinkers. To most European 
philosophers reincarnation has been a foreign conception, if not 
ridiculous then unlikely and unprovable. In similar fashion the 
a Chinese objected at first to the teachings of Buddhism, 
ecause reincarnation seemed to be improbable and to conflict with 
ancestor-worship.! In contrast to Europe, however, belief in re- 
incarnation took root and spread in China inside Buddhism and 
outside. . 

Some outstanding European thinkers have believed in reincarnation. 
The value of the theory as an explanation of the inequalities of life, 
by showing moral retribution to be implied in the circumstances of 
birth, was suggested by Pythagoras and by Plato ; the latter especially 
brings this out in the famous myth of Er at the close of the Republic. 
Plato shows the disciplinary value of suffering, for of those who made 
an unhappy choice of destiny, “ More than half had come from 
heaven ; which is to be explained by the fact of their never having 
felt the discipline of trouble.” 

Virgil, the Mysteries, and the Neoplatonists added their support 
to the doctrine. Plotinus again found in it a moral explanation of 
the:problem of suffering. ‘“‘ Such things as happen to the good without 
justice, as punishments, or poverty, or disease, may be said to take 
place through offences committed in a former life.’”? 

Yet not only did Aristotle and most Greeks reject belief in re- 
incarnation, but Christianity also came to throw its weight against it. 
There appears to have been some early hesitation among the mote 
independent thinkers. Origen was accused by Jerome of ve 
asserted belief in rebirth, but it seems that the most that can be sai 
is that Origen believed in the pre-existence of the soul and that at 
death the soul passes into a resurrection body. Jerome himself at 


1 C. G. Creel, Chinese Thought, p. 203. 
2 T. Taylor, Select Works of Plotinus, 1914 €dn., p. 229. 
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one time believed in pre-existence, Augustine did not deny it, and 
the question was undecided down to the time of Gregory the Great. 

Hebrew teaching concerning life after death, except in the dark and 
cold of Sheol, was very thin until a late period, and then arose the 
doctrine of the resurrection. It is strange then to find Josephus 
declaring that “the Pharisees hold that every soul is imperishable, 
but that the souls of the good alone go into another body.” He adds 
his own belief that “ pure and obedient souls obtain a most holy 
place in Heaven from whence in the revolution of the ages they are 
sent again into pure bodies.”? These statements have been disputed, 
since the Pharisees are known to have believed in the resurrection. 
But Josephus may be quoting the opinion of a few only, and in any case 
the common Jewish belief was in a resurrection to bodily life on earth. 

Efforts that have been made by some modern writers to find a 
belief in reincarnation in the Bible are very precarious. The belief 
in the return of Elijah rested upon the tradition of his mysterious 
corporeal disappearance without dying. The most suggestive case 
is that of the man born blind (John ix). That he could have been so 
born as a consequence of his own sin is admitted by commentators 
to imply “a doctrine of pre-existence.” This is not necessarily the 
same as reincarnation. In any case, “this is a Greek rather than a 
Jewish idea.”’ 

With the main force of Hebrew and Greek thought behind them 
rejecting reincarriation, Christian thinkers gave the hypothesis little 
serious consideration. Whether or no Caesar was right in attributing 
to the Druids the belief that “‘ the soul does not perish, but after death 
passes from one body to another,” the belief passed away with them. 
It appears in Scandinavia, to fade away before the advance of Christi- 
anity. Henceforth it is only found in Europe in a few independent 
thinkers or heretical sects. The Cathari taught that the wicked would 
transmigrate into the bodies of animals. 

In the last two centuries the knowledge of the teachings of eastern 
teligions that has come to _— has brought to the attention of 
European thinkers the theory of reincarnation. It has not received 
the critical study that such a widely-held belief deserves, and again 
the tendency has been to dismiss it as unfounded or absurd. It is the 
unorthodox or the poet who has often seized upon the idea, sometimes 
too easily. Schopenhauer accepted the usefulness of the doctrine, at 
least as a myth conveying truth if not literal fact. Poets have found 
the notion attractive, from Wordsworth’s apparent statement of pre- 
existence (“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ”) to Rossetti’s 
claim to memory of past life (“ I have been here before, But where or 
how I cannot tell ”), and others from Browning to Masefield. 


1 C. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 198 £. 
2 Antiquities. XVII. 1. 3. Wars. TI. viii. 5. 
3 G. H. C. Macgregor, Tie Gospel of John, p. 225. 
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Sir Charles Eliot, in his great tomes Hinduism and Buddhism, 
suggests that belief in reincarnation is preferable to the common 
European notion of specially created souls. “I cannot myself under- 
stand,” he says, “how anything that comes into being can be 
immortal. Such immortality is unsupported by a single analogy nor 
can any instance be quoted of a thing which is known to have had 
an origin and yet is even apparently indestructible. And is it possible 
to suppose that the universe is capable of indefinite increase by the 
continual addition of new and eternal souls?! He goes on to pour 
scorn on those Europeans who believe in or crave after immortality, 
who revel in a life of incessant activity, and yet who seem to be 
repelled by the though of other active lives on earth and prefer a 
vista of heavenly “ rest forever.”’ In fairness, it must be said that the 
latter view is now largely abandoned in many Protestant countries, 
where the prospect of celestial inactivity is considered appalling. As 
Chesterton once said, having at the Reformation acne Purgatory 


and affirmed Hell, we now reverse the position and deny Hell in 
favour of Purgatory or purgatorial activity. But this is in the world 
beyond, and reincarnation on earth is still a foreign idea to Europe. 


India is the classic home of the doctrine of reincarnation, and from 
Hinduism the faith was passed on to Buddhism and by that means to 
most of the East. But it is difficult to say what were the origins of the 
belief. In the Vedic days the idea of rebirth seems to have been 
unknown, and references to long life among the gods or to births: 
of the gods do not imply reincarnation. 

In the Brahmanas, says Dr. Radhakrishnan, there are “all the 
suggestions necessary for the development of the doctrine of rebirth. 
They are, however, only suggestions, while individual immortality is 
the main tendency.’? There seems to be a growing fear of death, 
even in the world to come. The idea of death as a birth into the next - 
world, and of repeated death beyond “is a very natural one,” says 
Keith. “ It remained only to transfer it to the present world and the 
effect of transmigration is reached.”3 

It is in the Upanishads that we find the doctrine stated explicitly. 
There are signs that belief in rebirth was only slowly being adopted 
since some parts of the Upanishads do not seem to be familiar with it. 
In the Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad the questions are asked: “ Know 
you how people here, on deceasing, separate in different directions? 
Know you how they come back again to this world? Know you 
why yonder world is not filled up with the many who continually 
thus go thence?” And answers are given that man is a sacrificial fire, 
rising up to the moon, eventually returning again into the world ; 


1 Vol. i, p. lv, f. 
z Indian Philosophy, Vol. i, p. BS f. 
3 Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. $73. 
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“ rising up into the world, they cycle round again thus.” Those who 
know this, and who consist of mind, do not return. Those who 
know not these two ways, become crawling and flying insects.”! 

The famous passage in the Chandogya Upanishad teaches the con- 
dition of rebirth as Sietadint upon the previous life. “ Those whose 
conduct here has been good will quickly attain a good birth (literally 
womb), the birth of a Brahmin, the birth of a Kshatriya or the birth 
of a Vaisya. But those whose conduct here has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, the birth of a hog, or the birth 
of an outcast.” 

Here the moral significance of rebirth becomes prominent ; “ verily 
one becomes good through good deeds, evil through evil deeds.” 
This moral concomitant of reincarnation, the doctrine of Aarma, is 
not essential to the belief in rebirth. It may well be the special con- 
tribution of Brahmin philosophy, as Schweitzer suggests, leading on 
to the pessimism or disillusion of Indian thought. 

Belief in rebirth was taken into Buddhism, despite its denial of the 
soul. Rebirth is caused by craving and ignorance, hence it is some- 
thing to get free of. Despite differences of interpretation, both 
Hinduism and Buddhism agreed that the aim must be deliverance 
from reincarnation. In this they differed from some other beliefs in 
rebirth in different parts of the world.’ 

But where did the-belief in reincarnation come from? It was not 
Aryan, either in India or in Greece. Keith, following Oldenberg, 
suggests that if the full belief is not Vedic yet its origins may be 
found in some Vedic beliefs. The association of birds or insects with 
the dead fathers, even if late, may have led on to the notion of the 
souls of the dead entering into animals or plants. Also the idea of 
the sacrificer being carried up to heaven in smoke and returning 
again in rain might help in the same direction.‘ 

Keith says in a note that aboriginal beliefs of souls passing into 
plants would explain the ready adoption of the idea of transmigration.° 
Radhakrishnan is much more positive. “ The Aryan invaders, in 
their commerce with the original inhabitants of India, came across 
the notion that animals and plants possessed souls, and human souls 
sometimes took their dwelling in them.” And again, “ While the 
conceptions of karma and rebirth are unquestionably the work of 
the Aryan mind, it need not be denied that the suggestions may have 
come from the aborigines, who believed that after death their souls 
lived in animal bodies.”* 

It seems highly likely that this belief in reincarnation, unknown to 


1 R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 160-163. 
2 §. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanishads, p. 433. 
3 E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, pp. 62, t10. 
4 Keith, op. cit., p. 571 f. 
Ibid., n. 12. 


5 
6 Indian Philosophy, i, pp. 136, 251. 
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the Vedas, was prevalent among the Dasas or Dravidians. Little is 
known yet about their religion, though from the discoveries made 
at Harappa and Mohenjodaro it is clear that they had a high level of 
culture. Until the inscriptions are deciphered, the material remains § 
can hardly reveal the extent of the beliefs of these people. But it is 
probable that their religion gradually affected the thought of the Aryan 
conquerors, and in Hinduism we have the articulate product of an 
ancient faith in reincarnation. To this the Upanishads may add (or 
possibly adopt also) the moral laws which determine a good or a bad 
rebirth. 7 
* * * 

It is often said that belief in reincarnation is almost universal. But 
it is difficult to trace it clearly in many lands, and in some not at all. 
For example, Herodotus declared that it was an invention of the 
Egyptians, but most modern authorities doubt whether the Egyptians 
ever held it. 

In tropical Africa, however, belief in rebirth is deeply enrooted. 
The studies made by anthropologists and other serious writers in 
many different parts of Africa, especially in the last forty years, have 
revealed deep-seated beliefs in reincarnation held by many different 
African peoples. Both the existence of African beliefs comparable 
with those of India and the distinctive characteristics of African 
beliefs are of considerable importance and deserve to be known to a 
wider public than has hitherto known of them. While some peoples 
in other continents have comparable ideas, it is from Africa that we 
now have a large body of solid evidence that is of great significance 
for the comparative study of religions. The possibility of connexions 
between Indian and African beliefs is still a virgin tract for research. 

It should be clearly understood that African beliefs as we have them 
ate modern beliefs. Not only are they modern, but they are changing. 
They ate affected by the present impact of Islam and Christianity, 
and may well pass away before long ; hence their historical import- 
ance. On the other hand, because they are only known to us in their 
modern form these beliefs can tell us little with certainty of the past 
or of the evolution of the belief in reincarnation. Some of the African 
peoples have a long cultural history behind them, others may be 
called “ primitive,” but all have a history albeit largely unwritten. 

Little can be said, then, of the origins or development of African 
beliefs in reincarnation. Writing was practically unknown in the 
tropical areas until the advent of European colonial rule, from the 
late nineteenth century onwards. There may well have been thinkers 
and philosophers in the past, but they were unable to leave any record - 
and founded no enduring schools. One may still find the thoughtful 
Se or diviner who meditates on ultimate things, but one cannot tell 

ow large a part such men may have played in the development of 
belief. There are constantly arising “ prophets” who make new 
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syntheses of ancient and modern ideas and found new sects, but their 
history is most often unstable and their movements tend to dis- 
integration. 

African beliefs in reincarnation, as held by the still pagan multitudes 
to-day, are firmly enrooted in past tradition. They differ on a number 
of points from Indian belief. Reincarnation, to most Africans, is a 
good thing. It is a return to this sunlit world for a further period of 
invigorating life. There is little idea of an end to the number of 
incarnations, or a search for that as desirable. 

Albert Schweitzer in his study of Indian thought! makes much of 
the world-renouncing and pessimistic trend of Indian philosophy, 
although he does qualify his statements in places. Schweitzer has 
long experience of Afyica, although he makes surprisingly little 
reference to the deeper African beliefs. But he knows well that the 
African attitude to life is quite different from the classical Indian 
attitude. To the African this world is not “ illusion” or “ play ”; 
it is either the best of all possible worlds or, at least, the best of all 
known and experienced worlds. The world beyond is dark, cold and 
unhappy, whether it is under the ground like Sheol and Hades, or far 
in the distant sky. Therefore a return to this warm world is the most 
desirable thing for any man. 

Father Tempels, who, like Schweitzer, has spent many years in 
central Africa and has probed deeply into Bantu philosophy, makes 
much of this African love of life. All African thought is directed, he 
says, towards increasing life, vital force, spiritual and physical power. 
Edwin Smith has constantly stressed this in his definition of it as 
“ dynamism,” a powerful “ mana ” which pervades the whole of life.? 

To affirm and to increase life is typical of African thought. When 
a man dies his vital force must return to the earth in his descendants. 
In this his name is particularly important, and is perpetuated in his 
successors. Thus the Yoruba of Nigeria, even Christians, will call a 
child Babatunde, “‘ father returned.” There is no notion of the need 
to escape from the world, to free oneself from the round of existence. 
On the contrary, it is bad not to be reborn, and childlessness is a great 
curse because it blocks the channel of rebirth. Hence the great 
attention devoted to fertility and the continuing popularity of poly- 
gamy, for the ancestor is only reincarnated in his own family. 

Various phrases are used to describe reincarnation. One West 
African people calls it “ the shooting forth of a branch,” and another 
“a recurring cycle.” In the latter case the same word is used to 
— a vine which twines round a post, reappeating continually 

er up. 
et aes is no trace in Aftican beliefs, as recorded, of the idea of 
ptogress of the soul in different births. The aim of reincarnation is 


1 Indian Thought and its ——. 
2 P, Tempels, La Philosophie Bantowe. E. W. Smith, African Symbolism. 
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not to perfect the soul but to affirm life. It is frequently said that the 
wicked will be punished in the world to come, or that mortal roles 
will be reversed there, the rich becoming poor and the poor rich, 
but not that this will affect future births. How different is this «my 
Indian beliefs. 

A further point worth noting is that African belief does not appeat 
to suggest that evildoers will be born again in animal form. Thete is 
not the metempsychosis that said, as in the Chandogya Upanishad, 
that a wicked man could be born again as a dog or a pig. This is of 
some importance in view of the suggestions of Keith and Radhakrish- 
nan that in India the belief in reincarnation grew up, at least partially, 
because “in almost all regions of the world the untutored savage 
thought that human souls could pass into animal bodies.”? The 
African, as we have pointed out, has a long history behind him. How 
he arrived at his belief in reincarnation we do not know. We can but 
affirm that to-day he does not believe in degradation to the animal 
level as a punishment for the sins of mortal life. | 

This is not to say that Africans do not believe in metempsychosis 
(or metamorphosis) into animal form at all. They do; but not as 
a punishment for sin. It is indeed very widely held that certain people, 
notably sorcerers, have the special power of changing at will into 
animal form. Then if one kills the animal the sorcerer will die at the 
same moment. It is also believed, by some tribes, that they are 
related to certain animals, and may even turn into animal form at 
death. A Nankanse father, in the northern Gold Coast, will tell his 
son privately that he is a “ leopard-rising fellow,” and that he should 
not kill a open lest he kill his dead father (Shades of Pythagoras, 
ot Malvolio!).3 

African belief is further complicated by the vague and various | 
beliefs held about the nature of the soul.. Since there may be a soul, 
a spirit, and a guardian genius, it is hard to know which one is 
reincarnated or influencing his descendant. Thus Edwin Smith 
writing of the Ba-ila of Rhodesia says, “ My old friend Mungalo now 
sitting smoking his pipe with me, or sitting yonder under the eaves of 
his hut and carving a wooden spoon, is the Mungalo who lived here 
a hundred years ago and, furthermore, Mungalo is his musedé, his 
guardian spirit, shall we say, always accompanying him, guarding 
him, warning him of danger.””* 

C. M. Doke in treating of the beliefs of the Lamba of Rhodesia 
suggests, “It seems it is not the entire spirit which is reincarnated 
at birth, but a kind of afflatus from it. This view is borne out by the 
fact that the spirit of one ancestor may be born into more than one 


1 See my West African Psychology, Ch. X ; African Traditional Reli 138 ff. 
ag semngy Feb settle 

3 R. S. Rattray, Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland, p. 234 f. 

4 Knowing the African, p. 103 f. 
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babe at the same time.”! A recent writer on Bantu belief suggests 
that the term reincarnation is too definite, and that the chief stress in 
African belief is laid on the inheritance of the name, and with it some 
of the influence of the ancestor. 

There is more metaphysical subtlety here than might have been 
expected. African belief is not concrete and simple. It is complex 
and elusive. But a great help towards its understanding is provided 
by the philosophy of forces, which act upon one another, and from 
the interaction of which new forces are generated. Nevertheless it is 
a common practice for the diviner to be called in at the birth of a 
child to declare which ancestor is reincarnated, and family resemb- 
lances are explained as due to use of the same soul-stuff. 

In conclusion, two remarks may be made. First, there is a great 
urge to-day in interested quarters to find an ancient and honourable 
ancestry for everything African in Egypt. It is then remarkable that 
the belief in reincarnation, so widespread in Africa, should have been 
so Clearly absent from ancient Egypt. It must be a local growth, or 
have come from elsewhere. 

Secondly, the growth of Islam and Christianity is rapidly changing 
the picture. It is remarkable that Islam did not in the past exercise 
a greater. influence upon African indigenous beliefs. The fact is that 
Islam, while present for centuries in a moribund form in the eastern 
and western Sudan, has only recently managed to penetrate into the 
western and equatorial forest belts. Some tribes that have been 
recently Islamized, such as the Dyoula or the Hausa, appear to have 
largely discarded their previous beliefs in reincarnation. This is 
interesting, because Islam has never looked with favour upon re- 
incarnation, and only a few heretics have held it. Belief in pre- 
existence, however, still occurs among Muslim Africans. 

Islam, in Africa at least, is tolerant of many superstitions. Yet it 
can successfully oppose such a deeply entrenched idea as reincarnation, 
because it is quite out of harmony with its own theological tenets. 
Christianity also does not need to force itself to embrace this strange 
belief in seeking to gain the African multitudes. On the other hand, 
far deeper and more sympathetic study is needed into ancient African 
religious beliefs while yet there is time. The strong and distinctive 
beliefs in reincarnation held so widely in Africa can help to throw 
light upon the problems of reincarnation in India and elsewhere. 


1 The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia, p. 241. 





THE MEANING OF ROBIN HOOD 


By 
LUKE PARSONS 


Rosin Hoop existed as a significant figure in the consciousness 
of Englishmen for upward of two centuries before the Reformation, 
of which, as we shall see, he was in some sense a prophet. His name, 
of course, is still proverbial. That his fame as a legendary hero was 
wide-spread is shown by the references to him we may find outside 
of the ballads; in the title of a poem, reputedly of 1304, in which 
he is compared with Sir William Wallace; in the pages not only 
of Stow but of the Scottish historians Fordun and Major; and in 
the work of poets as varied as Langland, Shakespeare and Michael 
Drayton. A reference in The Vision of Piers Plowman, opposing 
rhymes of Robin Hood to the Pater Noster, reflects the traditional 
hostility to him as a rival of the church ; a hostility in itself indicative 
of his importance as myth, though we may deem him undeserving 
of such clerical anathemas. Shakespeare, more in sympathy with the 
popular view of him, in As You Like It equates him with Saturn as 
representative of a Golden Age. Drayton, in his Polyolbion, presents 
the homespun hero in more elegant attire. Keats’s light, occasional 
lines come nearer to the spirit of the ballads, having in them something 
of their simple spontaneity. We may compare them with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s evocative elegy for Pan, in which dead pagan 
gods paradoxically inspire the Christian poetess to her finest flights. 
But where Mrs. Browning conscientiously condemns, Keats does 
well to honour, for though Robin may recall a lost, pagan harmony 
with Nature, he does not typify a reversion to paganism. 

‘The fashion set by such early editors as Ritson and Gutch, even 
where otherwise they disagreed, of a purely historical, even bio- 
graphical approach to the central figure of the Robin Hood ballads 
has inhibited later writers from a more rewarding study of the nature 
of his significance. The hero of the ballads was a superhuman 
bowman who lived through several centuries, and to reduce him to 
the stature of a particular individual living through a particular span 
of mediaeval time—whatever the truth about the historic Robin—is 
no more than a speculative exercise, however intriguing. Fresh light 
on the existence of such an individual would not alter the fact that 
the Robin of the ballads is a mythical conception and, as such, he is 
at once alive for us and larger than life; like all gods and legendary 
heroes, he is greater than any one historical great man. 
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Robin Hood—the mythical Robin—is above all the ideal of rustic 
as opposed to courtly chivalry. If we compare the description of 
him at the start of the Lyte// Geste with that of the knight in the 
Prologue to The Canterbury Tales, the “ good yeman ” appears a more 
life-like and lovable figure than Chaucer’s rather neutral exemplar. 
His reverence and humility and his simple moral code reveal a person, 
not a type. He is also, of course—an aspect of him popularized by 
Ivanhoe—the legendary last champion of the Saxons against the 
Norman invader. As such he is the successor of Alfred in his struggle 
against the Danes, of Harold Godwinson and of the historical but 
also legendary Hereward. Robin, the good yeoman, may also be 
compared with the nonpareil of kingship, Arthur—for his place in 
the national consciousness is to some extent complementary. Against 
the hero of Morte d’ Arthur and the Idy/ls whose “last, weird battle in 
the west ” has a timeless, allegorical significance—the foe is Sin as 
well as Modred—we may put the hero of the ballads who is the eternal 
champion of the oppressed. As Arthur appealed to Malory’s courtly 
patrons, so Robin stirred the imagination of the Balladist’s wider, if 
humbler audience ; of those for the most part below the salt at the 
feudal table. 

The Arthurian Legend was French as well as English, and in its 
association with Joseph of Arimathea and the story of the Grail 
became more overtly religious than any native “ryms of Roben 
Hode.” Arthur, we may say, owing less perhaps to the Welsh 
Mabinogion than to Chrestien de Troyes, is part of the general European 
consciousness, whereas Robin, though Puck and even Pan may have 
some place in his ancestry, is essentially a yeoman hero of mediaeval 
England. Just as he is more of a person than Chaucer’s nameless 
knight, so also he is recognizably more human than the half-magical, 
mistily delineated Arthur. He is good, bold and merry, even jolly, 
where Arthur is pure and noble and brave. He also has a sense of 
humour, which is not a notable attribute of Arthur, and is manly and 
natural where the latter is kingly and formal, which may explain why 
he does not lose Ais Guinevere—Marian—to some woodland Lancelot. 
Another reason, of course, is that he has less reason to fear adultery 
since he is divorced from the tradition of courtly love. Arthut’s 
queen is fair and false; the courtly pattern of “ merciles beaute.” 
Robin’s love, if hoydenish in the may-games, is bonny and true. 
Like Shakespeare’s Rosalind, she dresses as a boy and goes off to 
| the forest but, unlike Rosalind, she takes to the wild, outlaw life in 
earnest and turns her back for ever on that of “ painted pomp.” Her 
mating with Robin, natural as the confluence of forest rivers, contrasts 
= the courtly coupling, joylessly sophisticated, of Lancelot and 

uinevere. 


Marian’s origins may date back to early French pastoral drama and 
she has been speculatively identified with Matilda or Maud Fitzwalter 
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whose relations with King John, according to Stow, suggest a more 
vittuous counterpart of Henry II’s Fair Rosamond. Because the 
figure of Robin’s love does not feature prominently in the ballads, 
her significance in relation to the myth has largely been ignored, 
although she is constantly associated with the hero in songs and 
plays and in the may-games and the morris-dance. There is something 
of the elemental dryad in her; something, too, of the huntress chaste 
and fair. Her reputation has waxed and waned according to whether 
she was vaguely associated with a holier Mary or crowned queen of 
the May in a pagan succession. No doubt the mediaeval mind would 
also associate her with another Mary—Magdalene—since she became, 
in the greenwood, an outcast from society. Her pagan aspect, as with 
Robin himself, is really more complementary than opposed to the 
Christian. Her love for Robin, as we have seen, is distinct from the 
courtly tradition but it has, in common with that tradition, a heretical 
acceptance of ecstasy. Robin and Marian as passionate lovers would 
be sinners in the eyes of the church who held physical joy in union, 
even within marriage, to be lechery. Their love tale refutes a dogma 
out of touch with human nature and provides a less sophisticated 
alternative, that is at once older and more modern, to the artificial 
tradition of courtly love. They mate for life—akin, equally, to true 
Christians and wild forest birds : | 
In sollid content together they liv’d, 
With all their yeomen gay. 

It is in what we may call their romantic domesticity in their woodland 
bowers that they are singular; before their time both in relation to 
church dogma and to poetic convention. 

As Robin is a new kind of lover, he is also, by contemporary 
standards, a different sort of hero. His position among his followers 
contrasts with the old Norse and Teutonic conception of leadership 
that was common to both Saxons and Normans. In this tradition, 
wind-sown with the long ships of the Vikings, the hero imposed his 
will on his fellows partly by superior wisdom and cunning but chiefly 
by superior strength and prowess in arms. Boasting, if not vain, 
was admired, and was done for fun and for effect. Beowulf was the 
pattern of such a hero. Robin’s authority among the tough and 
motley band we know as his “merry men” is from a different source 
and of another kind. Often his conqueror in battle elects to become 
his liegeman. Little John himself is thus typically recruited. Primarily, 
we must conclude, it is Robin’s personality that induces men to 
follow him. The impulse to give him an earldom is probably similar 
to the desire to make Shakespeare a de Vere; at its shallowest 
romantic snobbery ; at best an instinctive recognition that the one 
as nobly typifies the human spirit as the other portrays humanity. 
Robin is “ one of Nature’s gentlemen ” in the sense that he represents 
a moral or spiritual aristocracy that transcends that ofthe feudal 
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system. This new conception of leadership owes much to Christianity 
but derives, too, from rustic intuition made articulate by the balladists. 
It postulates a “ natural selection” in human affairs that owes as 
much to moral as to physical fitness. Both as leader and lover Robin 
is more than an allegorical abstraction. Perhaps earlier than Chaucer 
he exemplifies the emergence of personality in literature. Unlike 
Ben Jonson’s Everyman, he is integrated rather than synthetic. 
Unlike most characters in modern novels, he is more than just a 
creature of circumstance and environment. His nature is human 
nature; his fate paradoxical as human destiny. Miscalled a landless 
man, half England is his hunting-ground. Exiled to the forest, he 
regains something of Eden. 
obin’s merry men, it has been claimed, were originally his merry 

“ meinie” or retainers. However this may be, the substitution of 
men for meinie—whether or not a corruption of later usage—is more 
in keeping with the spirit of the ballads. Robin’s followers are rather 
martial than menial, though we may see in them both disciples and 
companions at arms. One of them has a sad and lovely name— 
Gilbert with the white hand—and of him Gavin Douglas writes in 
lines emotive as Dunbat’s Lament of the Makaris : 

Thair saw I Maitlaind upon auld Beird Gray, 

Robene Hude, and Gilbert with the qubite hand 

How Hay of Nauchton slew, in Madin land. 
The merry men choose the forest life freely, for its own sake, and 
not because they are fugitives. Robin befriends anyone in need, 
whatsoever his degree, but poverty and rags are a better passport to 
his favour than power and riches. In his association with lowly and 
outcast men we discern a parallel with him who consorted with 
publicans and sinners. Men follow Robin out of hope, because they 
find in the greenwood a natural and fulfilling concept of society. 
If they are merry, it is because they are free. It is not that Sherwood 
is less perilous, though it may well be less envious, than town or 
court. Robin offers hard knocks rather than soft living. It is not that 
all men are equal in the forest. Robin is no anarchist, though an 
outlaw, and his rule in the greenwood is not the law of the jungle. 
Men, under him, are heroic, not brutish. He demands of them a 
dedicated life and a valorous one. Perhaps there is a Mithraic element 
in its appeal. They are happy warriors as well as merry men. 

In the greenwood, we find, it is always summer. This should not 
lead us to confuse ballad Sherwood with pastoral Arden—in many 
respects it is a wild, mediaeval forest—but the convention serves to 
establish a mental climate. It relates to our view of the outlaw life, 
in one of its aspects, as a glimpse of Eden. Often a conventional 
portrayal of the sunlit forest precedes a story of robust action that 
confounds our expectation of pastoral peace. The best-known of 
such introductions, at once to be followed by an unseemly but very 
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human quarrel between Robin Hood and Little John, we find in 
the opening lines of Robin Hood and the Monk: 
In somer when the shawes be sheyne, 
And leves be large and longe, 
Hit is fulle mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 
To se the dere draw to the dale 
And leve the billes bee, 
And shadow hem in the leves grene, 
Undur the grene wode tre. 
This is pastoral, even paradisal, but the petty quarrel that ensues 
reminds us that, though Man may approach Eden, he is, through his 
own nature, outside it. The two heroes squabbling over five shillings 
recall Achilles sulking in his tent. Like Homer, the Balladist is aware 
of the heroic potentialities of Man without forgetting the depths of 
sin, of meanness and sensuality, into which at any moment he may 
fall. There is also, of course, a quite prosaic and practical reason why 
Robin Hood’s season should be summer. The opening lines of 
Robin Hood and the Ranger speak of Robin venturing abroad once the 
snow and ice have melted, and we may conclude that, during the 
long, dark nights, he and his men retire to winter quarters in the 
depths of the forest—where they have few opportunities for adventure 
—and do not “ frolick abroad ” till warmer weather. Akin to forest 
animals, they acquire, we may say, the habit of hibernation. 

Robin loses most of some dozen encounters with local champions 
and itinerants recorded in the ballads and we may see in him, in these 
essentially sporting contests, the original Good Loser who has 
become so popular a mythical figure in English games-playing. 
Against jolly tinkers and tanners, fellow-mortals with souls and 
sinews, Robin is a friendly foe, but against an enemy that symbolizes 
Evil, embodied in such figures as Guy of Gisborne and The Sheriff, 
he is implacable. He strives against the powers of darkness in a 

eenwood become a moral battle-ground. Without appreciation of 
this allegorical element in the ballads, common to so much mediaeval 
writing, Robin’s hatred of one type of his enemies—though he loves 
others—seems extravagant and shocking. Robin Hood’s Progress to 
Nottingham, for instance, seems but a saga of savagery in which 
Robin reverts to the inhuman type of hero of the Edda, unless we 
view it as we would that other Progress of Christian ; unless we realize 
that in this ballad Robin is the personification of Fate, as the fifteen 
foresters whom he slays personify Pride, Wrath, Envy and Avarice ; 
in fact all uncharitableness and most of the deadly sins. The people 
of Nottingham fare ill, too, because they side with Might against 
Right in this moral struggle. In Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne the 
disfigurement of a dead foe is also partly allegorical : 


“* Thou bast beene a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing must have an end”’. 
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With Guy’s death, the evil thing—Treachery—is effaced. We may 
ascribe to rustic humour the ribald bathos in the last line of this 
grim tale through which blows the chill wind of mortality if not of 
winter. The awful and elemental nature of such ballads we must 
relate to the standards of their time. Mediaeval Man, as he emerges 
from the Dark Ages, grows out of the unimaginative and therefore 
amoral cruelty of his forebears. If he still holds life cheap, it is 
because he sees so clearly its transience. If he has fear of hell, he has 
hope of heaven. Unlike post-Renaissance Man—unlike, for example, 
Donne and Webster—he takes the physical fact of death in his stride. 
Neither the Vulgate nor the recurring theme of the old Moralities 
lets him forget that he is but a wayfarer on the face of the earth. The 
ballad Robin does not forget it. Historically he is mediaeval—but no 
thrall of the Zeétgeist. In the greenwood he escapes from the other- 
worldliness preached by worldly prelates whom, at least figuratively, 
he would “ bete and bynde.” 

Robin’s position as a devout Christian but an opponent of the 
mediaeval church is clearly stated at the beginning of the Ly#e// Geste. 
His respect for women stems from his attitude towards Mary, the 
mother of Jesus—and this is both filial and superstitious ; the love 
of a Christian “‘ mother’s son ” for the most blessed among mothers ; 
worship, essentially pagan, of a kindly goddess who will intervene 
on behalf of her idolaters. To Robin, as to so many Romanists, there 
is a homeliness as well as holiness about Mary that seems less awful 
and remote than the mystical conception of the Trinity. Indeed, she 
replaces the Son in the three masses he hears before meals. She is 
his household god of the forest. Robin is a man of simple, child-like 
faith who opposes not the more complex theology of the church but 
its worldliness and corruption. Ostensibly the church disapproves 
of Robin bécause it fears he will seduce the faithful into old ways of 
paganism or new ways of unbelief. In fact, in the ballads, ““ bysshoppes 
and archebysshoppes ”—and, of course, abbots—fear him as a menace 
to their wealth and power; and because of his refusal to be priest- 
tidden. In the Ly#e// Geste he saves the estate of a poor knight from 
falling into covetous clerical hands. He attacks the church rather for 
its politics than its doctrines ; for allocating unto itself, in the name 
of God, the things that are Caesar’s. When, in Robin Hood and 
Allin a Dale, Robin prevents the bishop from conducting a mockery 
of marriage between Allin’s love and a wealthy, old knight, he is 
protesting, vigorously and successfully, against the unholy alliance 
of Priest and Mammon. His capture in church and subsequent escape, 
in Robin Hood and the Monk, we may see as the struggle for freedom 
of the individual conscience. If the “ gret hedid munke ” in this old 
ballad is the hierarchical church, his little page is the servile laity 
involved in the consequences of the Judas-priest’s betrayal. Robin’s 
own moral testing comes towards the end of the Ly#e// Geste when, 
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in the eighth “ fytte,” he tastes the flesh-pots of the court and the 
king would keep him there—that is, bind him to Caesar—and he 
realizes, almost too late, that he must flee the corruption of the world. 
He is saved by returning to the greenwood in the name of Mary 
Magdalene who, we need not doubt, here symbolizes Repentance. 
The characters associated with Robin in the may-games, though 
not without individuality, are recognizable, too, as recurring types 
of literature and legend. Maid Marian as the presiding female deity 
of the may-day revels is perhaps the last of the ancient goddesses. 
Or we may hail her first of our modern beauty queens. Little John 
is of the pattern of faithful companion from fidus Achates to Doctor 
Watson. Friar Tuck to some extent prefigures Falstaff. Those who, 
with unimaginative exactitude, would make the “ curtall fryer” of 
Fountains Abbey a Cistercian monk miss his symbolic significance. 
He is a friar because the friar, alone among priests, is of the church 
but outside its man-made walls. With Robin in the greenwood 
Tuck has “ new orders taken” and in the may-games his bibulous 
and bucolic figure recalls another forerunner of Falstaff—Silenus. 
He ridicules in his person clerical dignity as the old pagan and the 
tavern knight mock all convention and pomp. They would show us 
that a man is still the son of Adam behind his social mask; even 
despite the hoar of age. One aspect of Robin himself, as we have 
seen, is as a pattern of the hero patriot, historical or mythical, such 
as William Wallace or William Tell. He is also in the tradition of 
“ mighty hunters” and Wild Huntsmen from Nimrod and Woden 
to the saintly Hubert and the sinister Herne. In recent times he has 
become quite erroneously associated in popular imagination with 
fictional “ gentlemen cracksmen ” such as Raffles and Blackshirt who 
rob the rich, it is suggested, for fun rather than from greed; who 
may even claim a social conscience. The difference, of course, is. that 
such types accept the protection of the society they batten on, while 
Robin uncompromisingly rejects Norman tyranny. The modern 
counterparts of the heroic Robin are in the forests of Poland ; under 
terror rule in Eastern Europe. Perhaps the nearest to an embodiment 
of him was General Mihailovitch. Among the improbable and often 
repulsive “heroes” of contemporary popular press mythology—the 
sub-, called super-, men, for example, of the strip cartoons—only 
Tarzan has an archetypal significance akin to that of Robin Hood. 
This modern “ noble savage,” whose Sherwood is the African jungle, 
— as Robin does, Man’s lost harmony with Nature. He, too, 
sides with Right against Might; Good against Evil; often with 
unspoiled natives against a corrupted invader. (He is born, we may 
suspect, of America’s bad conscience about her native Redskins). It is 
fair to conclude that the appeal of the mediaeval “ wolf’s head,” as 
of the modern ape-man, is more than just a siren call of the wild to 
the animal side of Man’s nature. As with Robin and Marian, the 
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mating of Tarzan with his Jane is pastoral. Despite the worst 
Hollywood and horror comics can do, they seem as unself-conscious 
as Adam and Eve first were in their primordial innocence. They 
exemplify in their relations neither the sublimation of sex nor D. H. 
Lawrence’s submergence in it, but its natural fulfilment. As symbols 
of Natural Man, untrammelled and unsophisticated, such heroes 
attract alike the victims of tyrannical régimes and of a tyrannical 
industrialism. 

If we may call the ballads the scripture of the Robin Hood myth, 
the may-games provide its ritual. To mediaeval churchmen and even 
to the Lutheran Latimer these represented either a reversion to 
paganism or a rejection of the spiritual for the profane. They con- 
demned them as would a modern parson the sad contrast of full 
cinemas and empty pews. Though most clerical writers dismissed 
the may-games as mere secular junketing—the sort of empty Fellow- 
ship of Everyman—they doubtless disapproved of them more as 
symptomatic of a return to paganism, though they would be loath 
overtly to grant them religious significance. The spring “gatherynge” 
for Robin seemed to reverse the process by which pagan festivals 
had been transformed into Christian holy days. With the exception 
of “ Robin Hoodes daye,” this had been a sure and subtle process 
of conversion and accretion that had led to the synthesis of Yule and 
Christmas, the retention of Woden’s and Saturn’s days in a Christian 
calendar, and even—the Venerable Bede tells us—the adoption for 
the Christian festival of Easter of the name of a Teutonic goddess of 
spring. The church no doubt rightly suspected that some pagan 
element—perhaps an instinctive pantheism—inspired, as much as did 
zeal for archery, the rustic revels dedicate to Robin, but it failed to 
realize that such primitive joy in the rebirth of spring—renewal on 
earth—was an enduring religious emotion and supplementary rather 
than hostile to the Christian hope in the Resurrection with which it 
sought to supplant it. As it contemplated the drama of life, both 
human and divine, the church’s absorption with heaven and hell led 
it to neglect the background of Nature for the prospect of Eternity. 
The may-games we may see as a neo-pagan protest at this neglect 
and a reaflirmation of Man’s age-old faith in the awfulness of Nature 
as the handywork, perhaps the very essence, of God. In rejecting the 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence, the mediaeval church was led, as 
the modern mystic Aldous Huxley has been, to view Nature rather 
in horror than with awe. Pastoral harmony is lost as much by an 
otherworldliness that ignores Nature as by the /ubris that would 
exploit it solely for worldly ends. But perhaps only a Saint Francis 
would have sensed the underlying reverence of country folk a-maying 
in God-created woods and meadows. To most churchmen the may- 
ames seemed an excuse for rustic revelry that might degenerate into 

cchanalian frenzy or into the devilish hysteria of the sabbat. Robin 
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to them was incarnate Pan. And was not the pagan god, with his 
horns and goat’s feet, the very pattern of the Christian Sathanas? 

We do not find in the ballads the atmosphere of magic and faerie 
of which Arthurian romances such as Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
are redolent nor much evidence of the supernatural, of an explicit 
acceptance of miracle, that might derive from the New Testament. 
Unlike the Greek heroes who were half gods, it is Robin’s naturalness, 
his mortal strength and weakness, that makes him so appealing and 
convincing a character. In so far as Yeoman and Balladist saw in 
him imitatio Christi it was in human, not divine attributes, and the 
feats he achieves, if we except, perhaps, those of archery, are 
marvellous but not miraculous. He cannot raise from the dead, but 
he saves from the very gallows. He cannot divinely heal, but he 
restores fallen fortunes. He cannot intercede for the soul of his 
murderess, but he forbids that her body be harmed. His treacherous 
kinswoman, the prioress who lets his life-blood, has elements in her 
both of Judas and Caiaphas. The hero’s death at the hands of a 
female priest we may see as the consummation of the anti-clericalism 
that recurs, as a sort of Leitmotif, throughout the ballads. 

Syr Roger of Donkestere 
By the pryoresse he lay, 
And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode, 
Through theyr false playe. 

Behind this anti-clericalism of the ballads and their incidental social 
criticism there is not only a mystique of primal innocence such 
as we find traces of in modern nudism or “ naturism,” but also 
something of the reforming zeal of the Lollards. As we may learn 
from Winifred Bryher’s great novel The Fourteenth of October, the 
Saxon Balladist’s dislike of the church no doubt stems, too, from its 
backing of William against Harold and its collaboration, after 
Hastings, with the Normans. The ballads look backward to the 
Conquest—but also forwatd to the Reformation. Where else in 
mediaeval literature do we find a comparable challenge to the power 
and infallibility of the church? Secular writing such as Malory’s runs 
parallel to the sacred literature of the monastic age whereas the 
ballads cut across it. Malory, we may say, is profane; the Balladist 
is heretical. Were Robin historical, we might deem him one of the 
earliest of Protestant martyrs. Certainly his myth opposes, not the spirit 
of the Gospels, but the pretensions and corruption of the mediaeval 
church. His death, attended at the last by a solitary companion, bears 
only a superficial resemblance to the passing of Arthur. His bow, 
unlike Excalibur, is of English yew nt not magical. It returns with 
him to English earth in the greenwood where he is buried. The 
ballads do not perpetuate the recurring pagan myth of a sleeping god 
or hero who will come again. Robin does not lie dreaming in 
Sherwood as Merlin does in Broceliande and Arthur in Avalon. He 
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is heroic but mortal; immortal only in the Christian sense that all 
of us may hope to be: 
Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
That dyed on the rode| 
For he was a good outlawe, 
And dyde pore men moch god. 

Whatever the truth about the historic Robin—were he churl or 
earl, toyal retainer or rebel—he became for English yeomen an 
archetypal figure; the type of Old Saxon, just emerging from 
paganism, with whom they associated a heroic past; with whom, 
in their aspiring moments, they identified themselves. He is Dunbat’s 
“weild Robeine under bewch ” and Shakespeare’s old Robin Hood 
of England. He has survived even to this day, if only in children’s 
books and Hollywood films, because he symbolises some eternal 
strain, both heroic and rebellious, in the mind and heart of Man. 
He is neither pure pagan nor pure Christian. The pagan strain in 
him can perhaps best be seen in his at-homeness in the forest; a 
pastoral harmony, cherished by Saint Francis and the eremites, that 
the mediaeval church had lost sight of. The Balladist considers in the 
greenwood the lilies of the field. The Cloistered Monk views Nature 
only as “ the wilderness ” of Exodus and the Forty Days ; as symbolic 
of doubt or temptation. Robin’s myth, we may say, restates certain 
truths both of paganism and primitive Christianity. If in some 
aspects he has affinity with Pan, we should remember that, to Milton’s 
shepherds, the pagan god and the Christian Saviour are synonymous. 
Perhaps because he is a figure of two worlds, of mythology as well as 
of history, he has been curiously neglected by English historians— 
though Trevelyan and Wingfield-Stratford acknowledge him—and 
it has been left to a Frenchman, Augustin Thierry in his Norman 
Conquest, setiously to consider him as throwing light on the English 
genius. A rustic Arthur, our native Odin, he is heir both to the 
martial virtues of the old gods and to the values of Christendom 
that give his acts moral significance ; make a person out of a hero. 
From among the shadowy figures on the far side of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation he stands out as recognizably human. We 
discern in his lineaments those of our remote and wild forebears, 
yet sense behind his words a mind not wholly strange. The ballads 
that tell of him are the rustic scripture of our race. They come to us 
out of the dark, mediaeval forest. They are an outpouring of the 
yeoman soul. 
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THE Academic subjects taught at our Universities exhibit more than 
one example of a respectable science that took its rise from dubious 
and shady beginnings. The relation of Chemistry and Alchemy is a 
case in point. Even more to our purpose is the case of psychology, 
once a branch of philosophy and now firmly entrenched in the 
Faculty of Science. Comparative Religion—I am using this meaning- 
less expression as a convenient abbreviation for the more precise but 


clumsier “ Comparative Study of Religion ”—Comparative Religion 
is still in transition. The people who devote themselves to it are 
usually theologians and practising ministers of religion, and the 
subject is taught, if at all, in the faculties and departments of Theology. 
The only exceptions to this general rule are the specialists in the 
various oriental languages and the anthropologists, and these often 
deny that a subject such a Comparative Religion really exists. All 
that they would allow is the specialized study of specific literatures 
or societies. 

But although the modern study of religion is in many ways an 
offspring of theology, the relations between parent and child are 
(as happens so often) somewhat uneasy, the reason being the 
thoroughly incompatible nature of the other parent, which is the 
spirit of the Enlightenment. It is true that the Enlightenment very 
modestly proclaimed that the proper study of mankind was man; 
but what if that complex of behaviour and ideas which we call 
religion is part of the phenomenon “man”? The shift of emphasis 
from God to man coincides with that from Theology to Comparative 
Religion. All sorts of difficulties arise at the ill-defined point * we the 
two border upon each other. For the student of religion there is 
the methodologically well-nigh insurmountable problem of coming 
to gtips with the phenomenon of “ revelation,” whereas the theo- 
logian is often tempted to turn his back on the rich and varied, but 
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human and “ natural ” world of religions. His lack of any real and 
vital concern is best illustrated by the fact that he often senses a real 
danger in the study of religions or else thinks it necessary specially 
to justify it. This justification takes two principal forms. (1) Com- 
parative Religion is a branch of apologetics and has as such its 
legitimate though peripheral place in the encyclopaedia of theological 
disciplines. This, as far as I can see, would be the only acceptable 
solution for 2 Barthian. For him the many religions of humanity 
are mertely part of the general darkness of the world, unlit by “ the 
glory of the creator,” for there is one point only at which the light 
broke into the darkness. (2) Alternatively, Comparative Religion is 
conceived as the study of God’s ways with man or possibly of man’s 
ways with God outside the small and elect segment of humanity that 
is irradiated by the light of revelation. It is this latter claim that is 
our present concern. 

The doctrine that apart from or prior to the revealed truths of 
Christianity there is something that can legitimately and appreciatively 
be called religion is, of course, ms of the Catholic tradition. 
“Natural Religion,” as it is called, is still seriously discussed by 
Thomists and a recent splendid Roman Catholic four-volume hand- 
book on Comparative Religion is significantly entitled Christus und 
die Religionen der Erde. But although the doctrine of a natural religion 
saw a last great flowering in the eighteenth century, it had to be 
abandoned by modern scholarship for very cogent reasons. Let us 
briefly survey the history of this idea as it was sketched by Sdderblom. 

The Bible, St. Paul and the Early Fathers were all immediately 
concerned with certain specific, concrete manifestations of religious 
life and thought around them. Though most of these were put down 
as mere idolatry and the devil’s work, there is quite enough to show 
that there was a perceptive awareness of the impact of the divine on 
man in these strange or pagan forms. Thus the prophet Malachi (i. 11) 
says “‘ For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same my name is great among the Gentiles and in every place incense 
is offered unto my name and a pure offering, for my name is great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts,” and St. Paul’s appeal on 
the Areopagus is well known: “whom .. ye ignorantly worship, him 
I declare unto you.” In his Epistle to the Romans, Paul argues that 
even as the Jews are under judgement for their failure under the 
Law, so ate the Gentiles who “ when they knew God, they glorified 
~ him not as God” (i. 21). In fact (ébid. 19-20) “ that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them . . . for the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen . . . even his eternal 
power and Godhead, so that they are without excuse.” Pagan 
culture thus is a corruption from natural religion or, at least, from 
potential natural religion. The Fathers, on the other hand, had to 
account for the many and striking similarities between Christianity 
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and so much which they encountered in contemporary Hellenism. 
Since they could hardly be expected to realize that Christianity had 
drawn heavily on Hellenism, their awkward problem was solved with 
the welcome help of the devil. For not only can the devil quote 
Scripture, he was also supposed e.g. to have inspired the mystery 
cults as caricatures and parodies of the Christian mysteries with the 
sole purpose of robbing the latter of their convincing uniqueness. 
But it is significant that the same author who most frequently resorts 
to the demons as an explanation, Justin Martyr, also puts forward 
the notion of the /ggos spermatikos, God’s seminal logos which was 
equally active in the pagan philosophers and in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The pagan soul too could be, in Tertullian’s phrase, saturaliter 
christiana. 

In the second, scholastic phase these ideas were systematized. 
Natural Religion is independent of and preparatory to Revelation ; it 
is not abolished by Christianity but perfected and supplemented. 
However, we must note that by now “ Natural Religion” has 
acquired a very specific meaning. The term does not refer at all to 
concrete, empirical (i.e. pagan) religions, which are not “ natural ” 
in any positive sense but merely degenerate, corrupt or diabolically 
inspired. It now signifies the supposedly necessary, rational insights 
of a supposedly universally identical human reason. 

This shift to the abstract concept of an identical reason common 
to all humans remained characteristic of the third stage, the 
Enlightenment. In fact when the legacy of the Middle Ages was 
portioned out, the Enlightenment chose their rationalism which, 
untempered and in isolation, became both a liberating creed and a 
shallow obscurantism. As a result, the concept of Natural Religion 
now turned out to be a double-edged sword. On the one hand, 
Christian apologists could employ it as an argument against atheism 
and irreligion ; but it lent itself equally well to judicious use as a 
weapon against revealed religion. Truth and morality were either 
reasonable, then you could know them by means of the unaided 
intellect; or else they were unreasonable and ipso facto false. 
Revelation would therefore be falsehood by definition. The new 
motto was “ All true religion is a religion of reason.” Reason was 
the supreme arbiter and had to decide what was acceptable in religion 
and what not (e.g. miracles). It is no accident that eighteenth-century 
philosophers like Leibniz and others had such warm and genuine 
appreciation of the one aspect of Chinese culture with which they 
were familiar. The dry moralism of Confucianism with its almost 
deistic reasonableness could not but commend itself to them. Vying 
with the Chinese for popularity was the romantic cult of the primitives 
who too were supposed to exhibit sweet human reasonableness 
(i.e. naturel) to perfection. 

The fourth and modern period begins with Schleiermacher’s 
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decisive announcement that there was no such thing as Natural 
Religion ; there only were positive religions. We are not concerned 
here with Schleiermacher’s own idea of religion and with the very 
pertinent criticism that his definitions smuggle in the old “ natural 
religion” in a new guise. It remains none the less true that he 
ushered in the modern approach to an understanding of religion. 
What had been thought to be essential to human reason was now 
recognized to be the characteristic features underlying the Christian- 
Hellenistic tradition that determined European civilization. Travellers 
reported that religions were different everywhere and not particularly 
“natural.” The life of primitive man, it appeared, was surrounded 
by taboos, magic and all sorts of horrible rites which were neither 
reasonable nor natural, at least in the sense in which these terms 
had been commonly understood. What have initiation rites and head- 
hunting to do with nature or reason if nature and reason are 
synonymous terms? Of course the meaning of the adjective “ natural ” 
has meanwhile undergone significant change and the word may or 
may not be found helpful in modern psychology and social anthrop- 
ology. But as a historical concept at any rate the notion of a Natural 
Religion or a Natural Theology seems to have gone for good. It 
only survives among the protagonists of an “ original monotheism ” 
for whom the primitive religions of to-day ate neither “ natural” 
nor “ primitive ” but degenerations of an alleged original, purer and 
truly natural religion. Yet most scholars seem to be agreed that our 
present knowledge of religions will hardly yield 2 common core or 
minimum of “ reasonable truth ” or “ universal religion ” which the 
Christian theologian might then claim to be perfected by Christianity. 

This analysis of the present state of scholarship led Archbishop 
Séderblom to an interesting and revolutionary demand: the place 
in the theological faculty vacated by the now defunct Natural 
Theology should be taken by Comparative Religion. Not, to be 
sute, in order to discover a non-existent universal abstraction, but 
to examine whether, in the variety of concrete and individual con- 
figurations of precisely the érrational, the numinous and the mysterious, 
there appeared a common direction that would point or testify to 
another reality. If the strivings and yearnings, the rituals and morals 
of the various religions produce anything like a genuine apprehension 
of the truth, awareness of the Holy and nearness of God, then these 
ate not the product of “natural reason” but of God’s general 
revelation as distinct from his special revelation. 

Now it is this notion of a general revelation which, to the student 
of religion, is extremely dubious, and this for two reasons. In the 
first place it owes too much to an untenable identification of “ nature ” 
with “ reason ” (or rather with a certain kind of “ reasonableness ”’). 
In the second instance it is based on what seems to be a rather con- 
fused and muddled use of the word “ Revelation.” I am myself not 
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competent to undertake the highly necessary and urgent examination 
of the epistomological and semantic problems of the concept 
“ Revelation,” nor, of course, can a student of religion pronounce 
on the “ revealed ” character of any religion. What the student can 
and must do is to distinguish in Usener’s terms, between Offenbarungs- 
religion and geoffenbarte Religion, i.e. between the revelation-type of 
religion and revealed religion. This distinction is neither theological 
nor metaphysical but descriptive and typological. Here we are 
concerned with dividing religions into systems which: claim a 
revelation as their source and systems which, by contrast, do not 
make this claim. If we now want to understand the phenomenon called 
revelation, we must, in the happy expression of C. G. Jung, “ cross- 
examine history ” on every experience and tradition using this word. 
It will appear that, precisely as there is no natural religion but only 
specific, positive religions, so there is no such thing as a general 
revelation but only individual revelations or, to be more exact, 
individual experiences of revelation. Revelation as an abstraction 
without individual, phenomenal content is meaningless. What is 
experienced in genuine revelation is an act of God or of the Trans- 
cendent, a self-revelation of the ultimate to somebody. By “ revealing ” 
itself, the hidden mystery in no wise becomes less mysterious ; it 
merely becomes. manifest to a consciousness. Revelation is thus 
structurally different from psychologically similar experiences of 
sudden insight which are perhaps better described as illuminations, 
intuitions, or the like. As the late Prof. van der Leeuw has con- 
vincingly shown, every revelation has a concrete /ocus and communi- 
cates itself through an objective vehicle, be it a fetish, mountain, 
sactament, word or the perfect God-Man. Since “ revelation ” is an 
empirical term describing a definite experience, the assertion that 
history and nature are the media of a general revelation can only 
mean that they are potential /oci or vehicles of revelation-experiences, 
ptecisely because they have functioned as such in the past. Similarly 
the “ general ” revelational value of the religions of the world would 
have to reside in the special revelations, if any, which they contain. 

Séderblom, as a matter of fact, enlisted the help of Newman for 
his substitution of Comparative Religion for Natural Theology. In 
his chapter on “Natural Religion” in the Grammar of Assent, 
Newman carefully distinguished between the three testimonies of 
(a2) conscience, (4) “ the system and the course of the world” (i.e. 
a kind of natural philosophy) and (c) the empirical religions. Newman 
actually anticipates the predilection of modern students for primitive 
religions or, as he puts it, for those of “ barbarous times.” He points 
out that “ the Religion of Nature has not been a deduction of reason 
or the joint voluntary manifesto of a multitude meeting together . . . as 
men move resolutions now for some political or social purpose, but it has 
been a tradition or an interposition vouchsafed to a people from above.” 
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Still, it may be doubted whether Newman really meant to suggest 
a “general revelation.” Sdéderblom himself well realised that a 
revelation, of whatever kind, implies a géttliche Selbstmitteilung ot 
active self-communication of the divine if it is to mean anything at 
all. What Newman really seems to say is rather on the lines of 
Schleiermachet’s contention that the positive religions can teach us 
something about the nature of man inasmuch as they testify to a 
universal human disposition to religion as part of the human make-up. 
No doubt Newman shared the traditional, orthodox belief in a 
“ natural” and thence right and even divine religion which is none 
other but the abstracted highest common factor of the empirical . 
religions. But he does not use the word revelation in connection with 
it. He only asserts the existence of “a system of natural beliefs and senti- 


| ments, which, though ¢rve and divine, is still possible to us independ- 


ently of Revelation.” Here we remember Newman’s threefold 
testimony of conscience, the system and course of the world, and the 
religions of mankind. The latter certainly do not give us “ revelations.” 
Their traditions of “ interpositions vouchsafed from above” and 
mediated by heroes or higher beings merely express a human need 
ot craving. The fact that religions “in one way or another . . . are 
founded on some idea of express revelation” just goes to prove 
“how congenial the notion of revelation is to the human mind so 
that the expectation of it may truly be considered an integral part of 
Natural Religion.” For the scholastics Revelation begins where 
natural religion ends ; for Newman it begins where natural religion 
fails, i.e. where it lays bare the natural needs of the human soul 
without being able to satisfy them. 

The case of Newman shows that the nineteenth-century “ sub- 
jective” understanding of religion penetrated even theological 
thinking, with the difference that Newman said of natural religion 
alone what the comparative religionist says of all religions. It is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning that Max Miiller, that typical romantic 
and pioneer of modern Comparative Religion, entitled his account 
of the world’s religions (in his Gifford Lectures of 1888) Natural 
Religion. All positive religions are natural because, so we are told, 
they grow “ out of the common soil of our human nature.” 

In spite of minor adjustments and shifts of emphasis, the study 
of religions is still, in principle, where Schleiermacher left it. I do 
not see how it could be otherwise. The accent in our studies has 
moved from metaphysical to phenomenological thinking, from reason 
to feeling or function, from revelation to religious experience, from 
God to man, individual or society or, what amounts to the same, 
from theology to anthropology, i.e. to man’s effort at understanding 
himself. As the Dutch scholar Fokke Sierksma has shown in an 
impressive methodological study, the modern study of religions, 
particularly in its youngest branch, the phenomenology of religion, 
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has strong affinities with psychology and, like the latter, must needs 
end in an anthropology. It does not matter for our present purpose 
whether this anthropology: makes use of theories of a religious 
instinct, or of Prof. Jung’s claim to have demonstrated the existence 
of a teligious function in the psyche, or of other hypothetical 
generalizations from the data of Comparative Religion. But man and 
his experience of the divine are the final limit beyond which the 
student of religion cannot go. The natural theologian may be eager 
to learn that many religions tell of incarnations of the divine—even 
if they started with a strong bias against such doctrine—or that human 
beings pray and sacrifice everywhere. This may be an indication of 
the hidden workings of the divine in our hearts, or of a human, 
almost instinctive groping towards the absolute, or simply of human 
weakness and immaturity. The question is whether there is any 
bridge from anthropology to theology, but the answer to this question | 
is beyond the competence of the student of religion. 


THE VATICAN EXCAVATIONS AND THE 
TOMB OF ST. PETER 


Professor Jocelyn Toynbee, whose book on this subject, written in collaboration 
with Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, was frequently mentioned in the article under this 
title in our January issue by Dr. J. Gwyn Griffiths, sends the following comments: 


(1). On p. 143 Dr. Griffiths takes the view that the wall (the 
Red Wall), into which the primitive shrine of St. Peter (the Aediculz) 
was built as that wall was being erected, the passage (the C/ivus) 
immediately to the west of the wall, and the drain that runs below 
the passage cannot be proved to be all of one build: the wall, and 
hence the shrine, could be later than the drain and the passage in its 
present form. But the drain was made to carry off water from the 
open inhumation-area (“Q”’), the east retaining-wall of which is 
the Red Wall itself. Drain and Red Wall must therefore be con- 
temporary. It is, of course, not wholly impossible that the five tiles 
dated 147 to 161, worked into the building of the drain, were re-used 
in their present context. But such a re-use is extremely unlikely ; 
and the natural inference is that the drain was made not much later 
than ¢. 160. 

(2). On p. 146 Dr. Griffiths states that he surmises that the shrine 
(the Adicula) dates from the third century. It would be interesting 
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to learn the evidence on which that surmise is based. Dr. Griffiths 
does not appear to deny the identification of the Aedicu/a with the 
Trophy of Gaius; and indeed if the Vatican Trophy was not the 
Aedicula, what was it? But the Trophy was a well-known Christian 
landmark by ¢. 200 and must therefore have already existed in the 
last years of the second century, if not earlier. : 

(3). On p. 144 Dr. Griffiths casts doubt on the Christian character 
of the vault- and wall-mosaics of the Mausoleum of the Juiii (“ M ”). 
As regards the strongly accented horizontal lines of the rays of Sol 
on the vault, we merely described them as “ forcibly suggesting the 
transverse bats of a cross” (The Shrine of St. Peter, etc., p. 117). We 
did not actually equate them with a cross. Nevertheless, there would 
seem to be no reason why Apollo-Sol should be surrounded by the 
vine of Dionysus, whereas the vine is most appropriate if the charioteer 
is Christ—Sol Iustitiae. The angler, depicted on the north wall, is a 
frequent motif in contemporary Christian art (as Dr. Griffiths 
himself admits) as an allegory of Baptism. And the scene on the 
east wall can hardly represent Arion, as Dr. Griffiths suggests. For 
Arion was carried, not swallowed, by his dolphin ; and anyhow this 
creature is not a dolphin, but the familiar sea-dragon, with pronged, 
coiling tail and forepaws, in whose guise Jonah’s whale is represented 
in countless third- and fourth-century Christian sarcophagi-reliefs 
and catacomb-paintings. 

(4). P. 144: Isis and Hypnos are rendered in stucco in the Tomb 
of the Valerii. They do not appear in another mausoleum. 

(5). On p. 145 Dr. Griffiths rejects the suggestion that the first 
owners of Tomb Z were members of an Egyptian family. But this 
representation of an Egyptian god in full Egyptian costume (three 
times repeated), is, so far as we are aware, unique in western Roman 
funerary art; there are no examples of it in the context of the western 
Roman cult of Isis; and it is natural to conclude that the presence of these 
three figures indicates some special association of this tomb with 
Egypt. Meanwhile there would be nothing surprising in finding a 
classical Medusa in a tomb painted in Rome for Egyptian patrons. 


Dr. J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS v7ites : 


I must thank Professor Toynbee for her valuable comments. It 
would seem that in some of the matters where our opinions differ 
she sees near-certainties when I find problems still unresolved. 

(1) The balance of probability is admittedly with her view that 
the tiles in the drain were not re-used tiles. What I cannot fully 
accept is the argument that the drain and the Red Wall are necessarily 
contemporary. They both relate to the area Q, but a culvert and a 
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retaining wall are not functionally an inevitable unity. One purpose 
of the wall was clearly to prevent the infiltration of damp, but this 
does not exclude the possibility of its having been built some time 
after the drain, when it was found that the initial protection of the 
drainage was insufficient. 

(2) My surmise that the Aledicula dates from the third century is 
based on my conjecture that the Red Wall is later than the drain. 
Further, can we be certain that the shrine was built at the same time 
as the Red Wall? While I am convinced that Gaius was referring to 
the burial-place of St. Peter on the Vatican, one cannot rule out the 
possibility that the grave was then surmounted by a building, simpler 
and cruder, which preceded the Aedicula. 

(3) Professor Toynbee and Mr. Ward Perkins refer to the pattern 
of the sun’s rays in this mosaic as a “ remarkable and, it appears, 
unparalleled instance of the association of a cross, or at least a hint 
of a cross, with Christ in mid-third-century art ” (p. 124, n. 42). 
But they begin the sentence by saying “if this impression is not 
deceptive.” I think it is deceptive. It does not suggest a cross to 
me; nor does it differ essentially from the form of the rays in con- 
ventional depictions of Helios, e.g. Pompejanische Fresken (Sarumlung 
Parthenon), Pl. X XIX. If the charioteer is Christ, it is argued, then 
the surrounding vine fits well as a Christian symbol. But Dionysiac 
motifs are frequent in these tombs. On the other hand, Professor 
Toynbee seems to have disposed of my suggestion about Arion and 
the dolphin. Certainly the creature shown here is not the conventional 
dolphin. What puzzles me, however, is that this creature does not 
seem to be opening its mouth, nor do the two men seem to be throwing 
“ Jonah” into the sea. The Report, I, 42 says, “Essi hanno gia 
buttato Giona fuori della nave,” but their attitude does not suggest 
that. 

(4) This is a correction which I gratefully accept. 

(5) Professor Toynbee’s argument here does not seem to take 
into account the considerable number of objects of Egyptian origin 
which were used to adorn the Roman cult of Isis. See, e.g., Bosticco, 
Musei Capitolini: I Monumenti Egizi ed Egittizzanti (Rome, 1952), 
especially No. 409 figuring Horus on the crocodiles. Their presence in 
Rome does not suggest that Egyptian families were the only, or the 
chief, devotees of the cult. The Egyptian deity portrayed in the 
Vatican is probably, as she and Mr. Ward Perkins admit, the work 
of a Roman artist. The impression one has is that the Egyptian 
creed is here assimilated and Romanized. There is no trace, for 
instance, of mummification. 

It remains to reiterate that in spite of these disagreements I support 
the book’s main thesis that St. Peter’s burial-place is now revealed. 
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I, PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, MaA., Ph.D. 

TOTUM IN MINIMO is the rule which these Surveys have to obey. Far 
from being a slogan, it is rather a law of all creation in the realms of Nature 
and Mind. Only with its help can seeds and /ogoi spermatikoi achieve the 
miracle of generating an articulated whole from the smallest germ. But, 
alas, Nature’s mastery in these matters cannot be attained in human pro- 
duction including books and surveys and also art. Therefore Professor 
M. C. Nahm is right to stress in The Artist as Creator (Johns Hopkins and 
O.U.P., 45s.) the fundamental difference between divine creation and 
attistic production. From this point of view he discusses the “ great 
analogy ” between the artist and the Creator which has dominated the 
Platonic tradition in aesthetics, and he regards human freedom as the 
essence of artistic creativity. He holds that it is the function of fine art to 
create the creator, i.e. “‘ to awaken the man of taste to a feeling of his own 
originality and to stir him to examine his art in freedom.” This book, with 
its provocative thesis, and Professor R. Bayer’s Traité d’ Esthétique (Colin, 
Paris) may illustrate the different manner in which aesthetics is seriously 
discussed in America and France. Bayer’s standpoint is more metaphysical 
(the essence of things is aesthetic, to be grasped by a Bergsonian intuition), 
and more analytic. The aesthetic judgment is analysed into a statement of 
fact and a judgment of value, and the latter into its emotional and intellectual 
elements. In a characteristically German manner V. Zuckerkandl, in Sound 
and Symbol (Routledge, 325.), proposes a “‘ musical view of the universe.” 
Music is here taken as a phenomenon of nature and not of art, and the 
forces and laws that produce it and the tonal world are studied. The revised 
and enlarged edition of K. Gilbert’s and H. Kuhn’s History of Esthetics 
is now also published in this country (Thames & Hudson, 355.). This work 
is comprehensive and instructive, and H. Kuhn’s chapters are penetrating. 

There are some important contributions to logic and the theology of 
knowledge. In Foundations of Inductive Knowledge (Macmillan, 245.) Mr. Roy 
Harrod makes the courageous and provocative claim that he has discovered 
the essential principles of induction that are co-equal in validity and 
certainty with deduction and has refuted Hume and justified induction 
without any prior assumptions about the nature of the universe. whatever. 
But is “ reliance on experience” a positive principle? Has Hume not 
demonstrated that it is not, and that the problem of induction is insoluble 
so long as one assumes that nothing but isolated particulars are given? 
Mr. Harrod is right in defending the genuineness of the problem of induction 
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against the sceptics, and in admitting the importance of the theory of 
probability as the basis of induction. The same problem is approached from 
a standpoint beyond empiricism and rationalism by the founder of mathe- 
matical economics, the pioneer in the application of statistics to physics 
and social studies, the French philosopher, mathematician and economist 
A. A. Cournot (1801-1877) in his important Essay on the Foundations of our 
Knowledge, translated for the first time by M. M. Moore (Liberal Arts Press, 
$9.00). Cournot’s “probabilism,” based on the assumption that con- 
tingency and order, discontinuity and continuity are equally real, was in 
advance of his time but is in tune with contemporary science. Cournot 
holds that knowledge consists of probable statements which sometimes 
approach certainty. His mastery of mathematics and science makes the 
book valuable even to those who cannot accept his specific theory of 
probability. A. N. Prior’s Time and Modality (O.U.P., 255.), a book for special- 
ists, is an attempt to make tense-distinctions, which were considered in 
ancient and medieval logic, a proper subject of Symbolic Logic and to 
develop a specific system of Modal Logic. That invention in mathematics 
is only the selection of a logical possibility is the thesis of W. C. Kneale’s 
British Academy Lecture, The Idea of Invention (O.U.P., 35. 6d.). C. I. Lewis’s 
Mind and the World-Order, an outline of a theory of knowledge, is re-issued with 
minor corrections in a cheap edition (Dover Publications, $1.95). His 
* conceptual pragmatism ” holds that knowledge consists of the conceptual 
element, that it is pragmatic and utilitarian, and that its value is extrinsic. 

A unique combination of Gurdjieff’s metaphysics and modern science 
and philosophy is the outstanding feature of J.G. Bennett’s The Dramatic 
Universe (Hodder & Stoughton, 42s.). It is again “ All and Everything,” 
but now as a well-ordered system, comprising metaphysics, epistemology, 
methodology, philosophy of science, a new geometry of six dimensions, 
and a theory of inorganic and organic nature. As such it is beyond criticism, 
partly because of the great number of sciences implied, and partly because ~ 
it represents merely the exoteric teaching of a school whose esoteric teaching 
concerns the spiritual training and development of the whole man. More- 
over, the central conception of the world as a combination of mechanical 
and conscious forces is not so interesting as many penetrating remarks, 
e.g. about the interrelation of meaning and recurrent elements in our 
experience, or about the category of repetition expressing itself in rhythms 
of time, size and shape in organisms. The book deserves serious consideration 
and critical analysis of its parts. Marcus Bach recommends The Will to Believe 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) as a miraculous means for remaking our 
life and world. 


C. G. Jung’s Symbols of Transformation (Routledge, 355.), a revised trans- 
lation of his Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, is remarkable as the outcome 
of the analysis of a single case of schizophrenia, i.e. of an American woman 
unknown to the author and of her memoir, the so-called “‘ Miller Fantasies.” 


Jung holds that any introversion occurring in later life regresses not only 
to infantile reminiscences, but also to the archaic mythology of the race. 
A sort of psycho-mythology emerges, sometimes interesting, sometimes 
fantastic. Miss Miller’s description of her subconscious creative imagination 
is noteworthy. Jung recommends Felicia Froboese-Thiele’s Traume eine 
Quelle religitser Erfabrung? (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, DM. 
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14.80) as the first study of the role of the Unconscious in compensating the 
intensely religious conscious attitude of Protestant patients. It is a stimulating 


analysis of the religious meaning of their dreams as a means of psycho- 


therapeutic treatment. Pre/ude to Healing by W. J. MacMillan (Faber, 16s.) 
is an autobiography of an American to whom a medium revealed his power 
of healing and who, with the help of Dick Sheppard and Maude Royden, 
became a healer in this country. The surprising claim that medieval witch- 
craft still survives in this country is made in G. B. Gardner’s Witchcraft To-day 
(Rider, 155). The Psychology of Learning by B. R. Bugelski (Methuen, sos.) is 
a learned text-book by an American “ learning psychologist ” for “ learning 
students,” based on the theories of Hull and Hebb. It reveals the present 
state of the subject, including the role of motives in learning, and should be 
useful to students. j 

The ambiguous subject of Sociology may be approached in different 
ways. Professor M. Ginsberg’s collected Essays in Sociology, Vol. 1, On the 
Diversity of Morals, Vol. Tl, Reason and Un-reason in Society (Heinemann, 255. 
and 21s.) are based on the Comte-Hobhouse conception of sociology as a 
positive science establishing the control of reason in human affairs with the 
help of a rational social ethic. The collection of these scholarly papers is 
most welcome. Raymond Aron’s brilliant study of German Sociology 
(Heinemann, 165.) stresses its dependence on history, on Marxism 
(Mannheim) and on the method of “ interpretative understanding ” (Max 
Weber). His critique of Mannheim’s “bourgeois Marxism” is devastating. 
The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour by M. Argyle (Methuen, 215.) is a helpful 
comprehensive report on work done in Social Psychology, i.e. the study of 
social interaction in small groups and in industry. It raises the interesting 
problem of the limits of experimental and statistical methods in this field. 
Can e.g. leaders be experimentally discovered? I wonder. A sociology of 
adjustment and the discovery of a minimum area of abnormality are attempted_ 
in P. Halmo’s Towards a Measure of Man (Routledge, 28s.). Excerpts from 
the Soviet Press are published by Mrs. D. L. Meek in Soviet Youth (Routledge, 
285.). Dr. T. M. Greene sets out to rekindle faith in the natural rights of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” in Our Cultural Heritage (The 
Elsevier Press, $3.50). J. W. Gough’s well-known text-book The Social 
Contract is republished in a thoroughly revised second edition (O.U.P., 30s.). 
Individual autonomy as the key to Rousseau’s moral and political theory 
and therefore his liberalism are stressed in J. W. Chapman’s Rousseau— 
Totalitarian or Liberal? (Columbia & O.U.P., 26s.). 

The interdependence of law and morality, stressed in a previous Survey 
(Jan., 1950), is pursued a step further in Edmond Cahn’s The Moral Decision, 
right and wrong in the light of American law (Mark Patterson, $5.00). The 
interest of the book lies in the analysis of specific court-cases, of the over- 
lapping of moral and legal questions in them, and especially of their moral 
implications. An elementary introduction to ethics is provided in C. H. 
Patterson’s Moral Standards (2nd ed., Ronald Press, N.Y., $5.50). H. P. 
Odegard’s title Sin and Science (Antioch Press, $3.00) points to an alleged 
contradiction between the doctrine of original sin and the application of the 
scientific method in Reinhold Niebuhr’s Political Theology. 

Volumes VII-X of A. Toynbee’s A Study of History are excellently 
abridged by D. C. Somervell (O.U.P., 255.), who provides the gist of the 
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argument of this great synoptic work and exposes occasionally its weaknesses 
and prejudices. F. C. Copleston discusses and criticizes the dichotomy of 
Bergson’s ethics into the closed morality of obligation and the open morality 
of appeal and response, in the Dawes Hicks Lecture Bergson on Morality 
(O.U.P., 35. 6d.). T. M. P. Mahadevan’s Outlines of Hinduism (Chetana, 
Bombay, 115. 6d.) is one of the best introductions to Hinduism in its philo- 
sophical, religious, moral and political aspects I have come across. He makes 
it abundantly clear that philosophy is here regarded as an integral part of 
religion. John Levy’s The Nature of Man according to the Vedanta (Routledge, 
i2s. 6d.) starts with his paper published in this Journal (Jan., 1954) and will 
be welcome to our readers as his interpretation of Hindu philosophy. 

Valuable reprints are: Stephen MacKenna’s beautiful and penetrating 
translation of Plotinus The Enneads (Faber, 635.), the work of a devotee who 
enchants the reader; Lesbniz’ Philosophical Writings (Everyman, 75.); Berkeley’s 
Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge and Hume’s Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals (Liberal Arts, 75 cents each); and Hans 
Reichenbach’s The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (University of California and 
O.U.P., 135. 6d.). George Boas’ Dominant Themes of Modern . Philosophy 
(Ronald Press, N.Y., $6.75) is a new venture as a history of ideas and 
recurrent themes, disregarding completeness and systems, with a stress on 
pre-Kantian philosophy. That Berkeley was a theistic philosopher deserving 
a place among the great “ natural theologians ” is the thesis of E. A. Sillem’s 
George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God (Longmans, 215.). 
N. Lawrence describes Whitehead’s Philosophical Development (University of 
California and O.U.P., 375. 6d.) as leading from an untenable separation of 
the conceptual and perceptual to a synthesis in the “ total metaphysic ” of 
Process and Reality. R. Réssler’s Das Weltbild Nikolai Berdjajews (Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, DM. 16.80) is a sober piece of work, but overstresses the idea 
of objectification in Berdyaev’s thought. José Ferrater Mora’s Ortega y Gasset 
(Bowes, 75. 6d.), may serve as a useful guide to Ortega’s scattered original 
work whose brilliant ideas cannot be forced into the straitjacket of a 
system. Simone Weil’s The Iliad or, the Poem of Force (Pendle Hill, 35 cts.) is 
a pamphlet of slight value. Good luck to Harpers for their excellent cheap 
Torchbooks which include Meister Eckhart, Buber’s Eclipse of God, Feuerbach’s 
Essence of Christianity, Santayana’s Poetry and Religion, and Evelyn Underhill’s 
Worship! 

Moral themes prevail in the January numbers of British Journals, such 
as “Freedom and Prediction,” “Commending and Choosing ” (Mind), 
““My own Free Will” (Philosophy), “The Autonomy of Ethics” (Phil- 
sophical Quarterly). “‘The Difference between Men and Machines ”’ is 
discussed by R. T. Miles in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 
(Feb.), “ The Person as the Key Metaphysical Principle” by P. Bertocci 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Dec..), and “The Vision of 
Tragedy ” by R. Sewall (Review of Metaphysics, Dec.). “‘ The Problem of 
Future Contingencies ” forms the subject of a Symposium in The Philosophical 
Review (Jan.). The alleged “ Moralistic Fallacy,” discovered by E. C. Moore 
(Journal of Philosophy, Jan.), i.e. that moral judgments differ from factual 
judgments, is itself based on an illusion. The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 
No. 38, is devoted to “Le Bien” and the new issue of the “ Archivio di 
Filosofia ” to “ Filosofia e Symbolismo.” OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THAT ubiquitous person, the general reader, certainly does not nowadays 
lack guides to the study of the Bible. Indeed, there are so many available 
that he must have difficulty in choosing between them. If he is a Catholic 
interested in the O.T. he can scarcely do better than take up John L. 
McKenzie’s: Tae Two- Edged Sword (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$4.50): if he is not a Catholic, he should still find it worth reading. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date in scholarship, the style is easy, and the interpretation 
is helpful. Norman H. Snaith contributes the latest volume to the Preachet’s 
Commentary, covering Amos, Hosea and Micah (Epworth Press, 95. 6d.). 
The lay preacher especially will find it rich in suggestion. 

‘The twenty-second edition of Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece (Stutt- 
gart : Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, n. p.) is now available: Professor Kurt 
Aland shares the responsibility for this. He has made several hundred 
alterations in the critical apparatus, as an earnest of what is to be done in 
the next edition. In this, not only will the variant readings be subjected to 
a thorough revision, but the text itself will be revised so as to represent the 
consensus of opinion among scholars. St. John’s Gospel forms two volumes 
in H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible (Eyre & Spottiswode, 6s. each). The 
editor is Frederick C. Grant, and his introduction and notes raise the work 
above the level of a “ popular” commentary. He finds that “ the Gospel 
is more like an ancient sacred drama than a volume of prose history.” 


“John quotes, or refers to, Gnostic ideas—and rejects them.” Under the 
title Christ and Adam (Oliver & seit a 6s) in Scottish Journal of Theology 


Occasional Papers No. 6, Karl Barth offers an exposition of Rom. v. Like 
everything he writes, it is sometimes illuminating, but sometimes again 
puzzling. For example, I find myself unable to follow him when he argues 
that the Jews had to reject and crucify Christ so as to make redemption 
possible, yet that this is no ground for accusation against them (why indeed 
should it be?), since their sin was included in the atonement effected by him. 
What purports to be taking the Cross seriously ends by reducing it to a 
contrivance. G. B. Caird’s lectures on Principalities and Powers (Clarendon 
Press, 155.) deal ably and in detail with Paul’s teaching on the demonic 
powers and their overthrow by Christ. The author barely hints at what all 
this means for us, saying that he leaves such matters to the systematic 
theologian. Alas, so often the systematic theologian is as reluctant as the 
exegete to quit the letter of the N.T.! The book ends, however, with an 
appeal forthe use in our own day of Christ’s strategy of overcoming evil 
by good. “ When God pronounces his last word in the drama of this 
world’s redemption, he will vindicate the way of the Cross, and he will 
vindicate nothing else.” J. B. Phillips brings his translation of the N.T. to a 
conclusion with The Book of Revelation (Geofftey Bles, 9s. 6d.). He points 
out that this part of his task presented new difficulties. What was he to 
make, for example, of the book’s “ complete disregard for normal syntax 
and grammar?” He wisely decided to give a readable version rather than 
teproduce the author’s idiosyncrasies. Wisely again, he does not commit 
himself on the authorship. 
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Ernest Evans edits Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation (S.P.C.K., 325. 6d.) 
with introduction, translation, and commentary. There are important notes 
on natura, conditio, and conditio as used by Tertullian. In the series Ancient | 
Christian Writers Athenagoras’s Embassy for the Christians and Resurrection 
of the Dead i go as Vol. X XIII (Longmans, z1s.). The two treatises are 
translated and annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan. The introduction 
reproduces what we know of the life of Athenagoras and discusses such 
points as his Platonism and his doctrine of the Trinity. A very different 
approach to the early centuries is supplied by Basil Viney in his “‘ dramatic 
trilogy of the decline and resurgence of Christianity.” Under the title 
Dusk and Dawn he takes us through the Christological controversies, the 
Council of Nicaea, and the Reformation. We are left in no doubt whom to 
admire. The heroes are Paul of Samosata, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and [ 
Sebastian Franck. The book is obtainable from the Order of Great Com- 
panions, Meopham, Kent (55., special terms for drama groups). Clifford 
W. Towlson investigates the relation between Moravian and Methodist 
(Epworth Press, 25s.) during the eighteenth century. He shows how the 
Wesley brothers derived “ vision and impulse ” from their contacts with the 
Fetter Lane Society, and goes on to describe how the two groups at first 
collaborated but then, as mutual suspicion developed, drew apart and even 
opposed each other. In conclusion, he shows how great is the debt of 
Methodism to its predecessors and finds that the Moravians were in their 
turn influenced, though to a much less extent, by the work of the Wesleys, 
notably by their hymns. Before his death, Henry Tristram had prepared 
for publication a collection of Autobiographical Writings by J. H. Newman: 
Sheed and Ward have now brought this out (18s.). It contains auto- 
biographical sketches, journals, and a memorandum on Newman’s connection 
with the proposal for a Catholic University. The Journals especially shed 
much light on the movement from Calvinism towards Rome. 


Norman Hook’s Holy is His Name (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) contains 
talks given in the nave of Norwich Cathedral during Lent last year. They 
deal with the problem of evil along moderately conservative lines. As 
always, the apologetic is sometimes convincing and sometimes not. The 
evil in nature is traced back to evil spirits. ‘‘ For anything we know, there 
may well be fallen spirits who exercise a malign influence upon us. No one 
can disprove it, and at least it offers an explanation of a phenomenon that 
is otherwise unexplained.” But whither does the appeal to “ no one can 
disprove it” take us? Frederick Greeves grapples much more seriously 
and cogently with The Meaning of Sin (Epworth Press, 215.). What is most 
valuable in his treatment is the emphasis placed on the role of the unconscious. 
In the light of this, the definition of sin put forward by Tennant and widely 
accepted is corrected and broadened. It is quite clear, of course, that sin 
is something much more serious than a number of wrong choices on the 
part of individuals ; it meets us as systems, as what Tillich terms “structures” 
that transcend the individual. But I am not sure that Mr. Greeves is as 
successful when he tries to show how sin can be at once inevitable and free. 
True, from the standpoint of the observer it may appear inevitable ; from 
the standpoint of the participant it is always that which need not have been. 
And are not all valid statements about sin from the standpoint of the 
participant? Granted that it may be legitimate sometimes to tell another 
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person that he has sinned, do we not mean by that that, if he sees the act in 
question for what it truly is, be will acknowledge that 4e has sinned? But 
criticism of the book should help to carry the discussion farther. 


The Seven Deadly Sins (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 5s.) is a volume of 

sermons by Billy Graham. A. Graham Ikin’s The Flame that Cannot be 
QOuenched (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) is a collection of “ modern parables.” 
H. G. G. Herklots writes Operation Firm Faith (Hodder & Stoughton, 
45. 6d.) as a manual for use in parishes in connection with the campaign to 
win children and young people. C. W. Hume is Secretary-General of the 
Universities Federation for Animal Welfare, and he has persuaded Fougasse 
to contribute some delightful marginal drawings to his book on The Status 
of Animals in the Christian Religion UFAW, 8s. 6d.). He makes the most 
of the scanty data at his disposal and gives much out-of-the-way information 
on the attitude to the animal world at various periods. I cannot help 
recalling Schopenhauer’s explanation of British kindness to animals. It is 
because our Anglo-Saxon ancestors never quite accepted Christianity! In 
The Choice (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 125. 6d.) Guy Enock expresses his 
concern for the future of humanity threatened by nuclear warfare, and 
suggests that some country, the United Kingdom, if possible, should publicly 
declare its resolve “henceforth to conduct international conversations in 
accord with the teaching of Christ.” Alas, one suspects that many statesmen 
will say that that is what they have been doing all along! William Arthur’s 
The Tongue of Fire (Epworth Press, 105s. 6d.) is a reprint, in abridged form, 
of a book published in 1856. Charles Frankel’s The Case for Modern Man 
(Macmillan, 185.) is a challenging book, and one that needed to be written. 
It is a reply to the current attack on liberalism as a social and political 
philosophy. It is directed especially against the positions taken up by 
Maritain, Niebuhr, Karl Mannheim, and Arnold Toynbee. The writer is 
convinced that liberalism has not failed ; the fault lies rather with our social 
institutions. “‘ The great problem, in short, is to reconstruct the liberal 
tradition to make it applicable to an age of technical specialization, bureau- 
cratized power, and mass movements.” The author has no difficulty in 
showing that the founding fathers of liberalism were not as superficial in 
their thinking as has been represented. He explains, for example, just what 
Condorcet meant when he described man as “ infinitely perfectible.” “ He 
does not assert that there are no limits to human hopes. He merely asserts 
that we can never say that we have reached these limits.” All the same, 
one gets the impression that Professor Frankel has not felt our crisis as, let 
us say, a Hungarian or a German must feel it. His argument applies to a 
society but little impaired in substance and capable therefore, given a 
recovery of self-confidence, of getting along quite well. He does not con- 
sider the problem of a society that has largely lost substance. Nor, when 
he extends an invitation to open discussion unprejudiced by “ doctrine,” does 
he face the fact that there are countries and parties that will reject it with scorn. 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver tells us frankly Where Judaism Differed (Macmillan, 
315. 6d.) from alternative forms of faith and thought, and why it continues 
to do so. Again and again when the Jew has been in a minority, he has 
ptoved right in the end. One chapter, “On Rejecting Treasures,” deals 
with the Jewish attitude to Christianity. “Its moral idealism excelled 
anything the ancient world had to offer, but it was unlike Judaism in that 
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it was oriented towards a Kingdom not of this world.” Dwight Goddard 
has compiled A Buddhist Bible (Epworth Press, 305.) from the vast store 
of scriptures at his disposal. It is perhaps overweighted in favour of Zen 
Buddhism, and one is surprised to see the Tao Teh King included. The 
extracts from Tibetan scriptures are especially valuable, as these are so much 
less accessible. Two modern authors, one of them the editor himself, are 
also drawn upon. Dorothea Stephen writes a Christian commentary on the 
Gita under the title The Gita in Life (Christian Literature Society, Rs. 2.8). 
It contains some instructive fragments of conversation between the authoress 
and her Sanskrit teacher, an Indian. Muhsin Mahdi’s Ibn Khaldun’s Philosophy 
of History (Allen & Unwin, 305.) is a study of a fourteenth-century Arabic 
scholar who was born in Tunis but who came into his own in Muslim Spain 
and Egypt. We are asked to see in him “ the only great thinker who not 
only saw the problems of the relation of history and the science of society 
to traditional political philosophy, but also attempted to develop a science 
of society within the framework of traditional philosophy and based on its 
principles.” ‘“‘ The study of man and society as they really are is necessitated 
by traditional philosophy and completes it.” A J..Arberry’s lectures on 
Revelation and Reason in Islam (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) show how one 
religion dealt with a problem that arises within all religions. The rationalists 
and the orthodox took opposite sides in the controversy, philosophers 
distinguished between truth as the educated mind can grasp it and truth as 
it must be given to the common people, and the mystic found his own way 
to certainty through spiritual discipline and the soul’s union with God. 
The author illustrates his points often by translations from literature not 
available in English, so that students of Islam who have no Arabic will 
find much new material in it. 

J. M. Allegro and H. H. Rowley contribute studies of the Qumran sect 
to the Journal of Biblical Literature for September last, while Julian Obermann 
and Ralph Marcus do the same in the December number. In the latter, 
Samuel Rosenblatt argues that no Pharisee who was genuinely such can 
have been involved in the crucifixion. The September issue of Numen 
contains an article in German by N. Pallisen on the religion of the Mongols 
that explores a good deal of territory hitherto not mapped. Non-Catholic 
readers should learn much from G. Mitchell’s article on “‘ Some Aspects 
of Infallibility ” in the Irish Theological Quarterly for October. In the Journal 
of Theological Studies for the same month J. A. T. Robinson finds “ The 
Most Primitive Christology of All” in Acts iii. 12-16. The December 
issue of Forum contains an important lecture by the Rev. G. Appleton of 
the Conference of Missionary Societies on the Christian attitude to the non- 
Christian religions. Fritz Buri surveys recent literature on “ Glaube und 
Geschichte ” in the October Schweizerische Theologische Rundschau, while the 
first volume of his Dogmatik is teviewed in the December number by Ulrich 
Neuenschwander. Writing on “ Faith and Truth” in the Scottish Journal 
of Theology for December H. Francis Davis seeks to determine where 
Protestant and Catholic differ and where they occupy common gtound. 
D. H. Marot writes on the new Anglican lectionary in Irénikon X XIX 
4e Trimestre. The January London Quarterly and Holborn Review prints 
ae tread at the World Methodist Conference at Lake Junaluska. Eduard 
Schweizer contributes an article on “ The N.T. Idea of the Church” to 
Theology To-day for the same month. : NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 





REVIEWS 


An Historian's Approach to Religion. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. Pp. 316. 21s. 


Reviewed by Geoffrey F. Nuttall (New College, London) 


THE argument of this book, which is based on the Gifford Lectures for 
1952 and 1953, may be summarized, however inadequately, as follows. 
The book opens with a survey of “ variations on Man’s worship or quest 
of .. . three objects or objectives.” First we have “ the worship of Nature,” 
both “ Nature the monster ” and “ Nature the victim.” “ This polarization 

. opens the way for the worships of Man and God. The worship of 
Nature the monster leads on to Man’s suicidal worship of Man himself.” 
This may be subdivided thus. First, there is “ the idolization of parochial 
communities ” in which “ one of the old Nature-gods,” e.g. Athene, is 
often “commandeered” “to serve also as the representative of the new 
worship of parochial collective human power.” “ Local worships of deified 
parochial communities inevitably drive their respective devotees into war 
with one another.” “‘ The line of least resistance for disillusioned ex- 
devotees of parochial-community-worship ” is to fall into “ the idolization 
of an oecumenical community,” “‘ under whose all-embracing aegis Mankind 
can look forward to living in peace.” This “ has a number of advantages ”’ ; 
_ but “ the institutional representation of the idol,” e.g. Dea Roma, “ will be 
too remote, impersonal, and aloof to win sufficient affection, while the 
personal incarnation of it,” e.g. Divus Caesar, “ will be too familiar and 
unworthy to inspire sufficient respect.” “ Souls that have been disillusioned 
with the worship of collective human: power, both parochial and 
oecumenical ” then turn to “a form of man-worship which is . ... neither 
collective nor artificial,” namely to “the idolization of a self-sufficient 
philosopher,” e.g. the Buddha. But “is the extinction of the desire to 
desire nothing but the extinction of desire a psychological possibility? ” 
In any case, “ Man is intrinsically a social animal.” “It is through His 
love and pity, much more than through His insight into the means of 
telease from the suffering by which His pity and love were evoked, that 
the Buddha is still alive and at work in the World to-day.” 

We now reach “ the epiphany of the higher religions ” ; for this “‘ change 
of attitude towards Suffering . . . accepting Suffering for oneself and trying 
to turn one’s own suffering to positive account by acting, at the cost of 
suffering, on one’s own feelings of Pity and Love for one’s fellow-creatures,” 
Opens man’s eyes to “‘a new vision of God.” “On the Indian road the 
ideal figure is the bodhisattva; on the Palestinian road it is the Suffering 
Servant . . . both roads are approaches to the same Absolute Reality,” “a 
Supreme Being who is the centre of the Universe because He is Love as 
well as Power.” The seed is sown. “In such lives as those of John Wesley 
and Saint Francis de Sales, and, in excelsis, Saint Francis of Assisi’ the seed 
falls on good ground; but “the attribute of. Christ that took an ex- 
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barbarian Constantine captive was not Christ’s self-sacrificing love but 
Christ’s invincible power,” and we see Christianity, like other religions, 
“captured by a mundane power to serve some non-religious purpose.” 
This in effect leads to a relapse into idolizing an oecumenical community, 
e.g. “the Mediaeval Western Respublica Christiana”; which in turn 
breaks down and is succeeded by a revival of “‘ the idolatrous worship of 
parochial states.” Concurrently with this relapse the translation of 
“* Prophetic Vision, expressed in the language of poetic truth, into a meta- 
physical blue-print ” brings about a diversion from the absolute of poetic 
truth to the relatives of scientific truth, “a provisional report” being 
substituted for “a timeless intuition.” 

We now pass to the seventeenth century, when there was “ a deliberate 
transference” of man’s “ spiritual treasure from an incurably polemical 
Theology to an apparently non-controversial Natural Science.” “ Religion 
was replaced by Technology as Western Man’s paramount interest and 
pursuit.” “ Technology and the Technician thus became the Dea Roma 
and the Divus Caesar of a Late Modern Western World.” At the same time, 
“the unavowed worship of parochial states was by far the most prevalent 
religion in the Western World in a.p. 1956.” “ It looks as if the oecumenical 
welfare state may be the next idol that will be erected in a still discarded 
Christianity’s place.” “The boon would be security; and the price of 
security is a sacrifice of freedom ” ; but “ there seems to be in human nature 
an intractable vein . . . which insists on being allowed a modicum of 
freedom.” “ An oecumenical empire is apt to breed ” an “ acute claustro- 
phos ” which is “an explosive force”; and “ it might be forecast that 

. Mankind would seek compensation for the loss of much of its political, 
economic, and perhaps even domestic freedom by putting more of its 
treasure into its spiritual freedom.” In this Dr. Toynbee sees hope, 
especially since the déracinés, in whose sufferings and response to violence 
with gentleness has been “ the human seed from which the aaupee religions 
have sprung,” are present to-day in such large numbers. 


The reader familiar with A Study of History, and eboaitaiee neither 
bewildered nor captivated by Dr. Toynbee’s peculiar use of language, will 
not need to be assured that in all this he will find much of stimulus, not only 
in the grand sweep but in the penetration of many an observation on little 
points by the way. The question may none the less insist on raising its 
head : how far is Dr. Toynbee a “ historian” ? and how far is what he 

“approaches ” “ religion”? At one end of the scale, since, in his own 
phrase, “ Religion was replaced by Technology,” he “ approaches ” too 
much ; at the other end too little, since “ acting, at the cost of suffering, 
on one’s own feelings of Pity and Love” is only one element, though an 
essential element, in “the higher religions.” Dr. Toynbee seems less 
interested in chronology, less fascinated by the particular, than one expects 
a “historian” to be; he is concerned rather = observe what i in differing 
situations is “ identical,” “ complementary ” “a counterpart,” from a 

“ synoptic ” (not to say ‘ * olympian ”’) dalton ‘i draw @ priori conclusions 
and to show that what did ve 1 was ola &v yévorto: “ it was no accident,” 
he will say. In the Life of Religion Reason and Tolerance may be as desirable 
as are Pity and Love: in the —— of a philosopher such as Dr. Toynbee 
they are not only welcome but indispensable ; yet 
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incerto tempore ferme 

incertisque locis spatio depellere paulum. 
In “An Historian’s Approach to Religion” one might look for some under- 
standing analysis (and perhaps inter-relation) of the Unique in the process 
of History and in Religion of the Venture of faith ; but these are elements 
which, for all his comprehensiveness, somehow escape Dr. Toynbee’s 


dragnet. 


Hardness of Heart. By E. La B. Cherbonnier. London: Gollancz. 


125. 6d. 
Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (S¢. John’s College, Durham) 


TuIs is one of the Christian Faith Series which is published in the U.S.A. 
by Doubleday Co. of New York and in this country by Gollancz. The 
Consulting Editor is America’s greatest religious thinker, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and in this series the new generation of American theologians is represented. 
Prof. La B. Cherbonnier is hardly known in this country, but he has long 
since distinguished himself in the United States by his discussions of con- 
temporary theology. Before accepting the Chair at Trinity College, Hartford, 
he taught at Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. In this book he displays an original, keenly critical mind and 
a passion for developing what he calls the inner logic of a position so that 
the full implication of statements is grasped. The book is an attempt to 
develop a doctrine of sin which can meet the humanist attack on the orthodox 
doctrine. Thus he begins ‘ at the beginning’ and asks whether there is 
any other alternative to this doctrine which can be preferred to it; for, as 
he says very well, the Christian doctrine of sin is too serious a view to be 
accepted lightly. He finds that Christian theology is in fact the best guarantee 
of the humanist values, and that the doctrine of sin is based firmly and 
squarely on the fact of human freedom. The starting-point of the argument 
is that the distinction between good and evil is firmly embedded in human 
life and any attempt to deny this is to take away man’s freedom. The true 
god is he whose power fulfils man’s freedom. There are two misconceptions 
from which the biblical idea is always to be disentangled—the legalistic 
and the tragic: the one makes sin the breaking of rules and the other makes 
it an essential element of human nature. St. Augustine and Pelagius, we 
are told, are brothers under the skin because both end up by denying man 
his freedom, the former replacing it with necessity and the latter by Chance. 
The last part of the book reveals the author’s characteristic method, because 
there he tries to fulfil both Augustine’s intentions and those of Pelagius by 
developing what he calls the biblical alternative. This biblical doctrine of 
sin accomplishes what Augustine wanted—namely, to make no man exempt 
from sin; but it also emphasizes responsibility and gives a real place to 
good works. The author is at his best in the conclusion, discussing the 
idolatry of national gods and the psychiatrist’s attack on the biblical 
categories of guilt and repentance. This kind of theological analysis of 
political tendencies represents the Puritan heritage in the American way 
of life, and this kind of thinking is surely Ametica’s guarantee against 
jingoism. 

This book represents a type of theology that is not common in this 
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country. It is both more diffuse-and more systematic than typically British 
theology. Our theologians have’generally a more chaste style and pursue 
particular problems in detail. This book, though ostensibly dealing with 
one problem, in fact touches most of the problems of philosophical theology. 
It is the product of a very scholarly and serious thinker, but his method 
makes the reader ask whether he is any clearer in his mind about the problem 
of sin after reading the book. He will, however, have learnt to look at sin 
in the way the Bible does, namely as idolatry. This is a valuable emphasis 
in this post-Christian era of ours, but we may still feel that the theologians’ 
task is less missionary than academic. The author’s enthusiastic devotion 
to the Biblical outlook and his essential humanism make him a very inter- 
esting figure ; for this sort of thing might well be the Christian philosophy 
sought by theologians of very different persuasions. 


The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought. By John Baillie. Oxford 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. Pp. 155. 15s. 

The Abyss of Truth. By Nathaniel Micklem. London: Geoffrey Bles. 
Pp. 144. 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by A. J. Long (Bo/ton) 


Dr. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S words—‘ The dominant problem of con- 
temporary religious thought is the problem of revelation ”—still hold 
good. Any religious philosophy or theological system is determined by its 
conception of revelation, and the conflicting claims of fundamentalism, 


liberalism and neo-orthodoxy (of whatever brand) spring from differing 
views of the nature of religious truth and of the manner in which God 
chooses to reveal himself. 

Two of our foremost theologians, Dr. John Baillie and Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, have recently produced what might be described as introductory 
guide-books on the subject of revelation. Dr. Micklem’s contribution, 
The Abyss of Truth, is the more informal and popular of the two, but it is 
no less scholarly than Dr. Baillie’s lectures, The Idea of Revelation in Recent 
Thought, and both books cover much common ground. — 

In their own contributions to che discussion, both authors agree, as might 

be expected, in rejecting the traditional distinction between truths of reason 
and truths of revelation, with its inevitable corollary of an infallible Church 
and Bible, and a deposit of faith in the form of intellectual propositions 
regarded as essential for salvation. Dr. Baillie argues strongly for the view 
put forward by Dr. Temple and others, which holds that revelation is 
given, not in the form of directly communicated knowledge, but through 
certain historical events apprehended as the “ mighty acts of God,” the 
supreme instance being the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The coming of Christ, says Dr. Baillie, quoting from Temple, represents 
the ultimate revelation,-for a personal God can only be fully revealed in a 
person ‘who is at one with the God whom he reveals. There can be no 
adequate revelation, therefore, apart from Incarnation. 

Dr. Micklem, on the other hand, appears to have some doubts regarding 
the view which sees historical events as the primary medium of revelation. 
Although he cites his own earlier work, What is the Faith? (1936) as an ex- 
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position of the view, he seems to imply that some broader conception is 
needed. His general conclusion is that revelation is only a part of the wider 
problem of knowledge, and this he declares to be essentially a matter of 
intellectual illumination—seeing the pattern, as it were. All truth and all 
revelation he conceives to be a “ participation in the Word ”—a phrase 
borrowed from St. Augustine, s//uminatio nostra participatio Verbi, which is 
the recurring theme of the book. 

Dr. Baillie is more cautious. He admits that there is an element of 
revelation in all knowledge, but insists that religious truth stands in a class 
by itself, because it is essentially a matter of Divine Self-disclosure from 
subject to subject, and secular knowledge is never of this order. But since 
Dr. Micklem also explicitly states that “if we know anything about God, 
it must be because he has been pleased to reveal himself to us ” (which is 
surely debatable), the difference between the two would appear to be slight, 
especially as both agree that the supreme revelation is the fact of Christ. 


Since both authors also agree that revelation is not a matter of intellectual 
propositions, they are bound to pay some attention to dogma—the traditional 
formulation of intellectual doctrine. Dr. Micklem is openly sceptical about 
the value of creeds, and quotes with apparent approval the words of Russell 
Maltby: “If men had been taught to say, “ Whoever will be saved, it is 
not necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith,” they would have been 
taught a truth, and a needful truth—though, of course, a partial one.” The 
gteat traditional doctrines of Christianity—the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
the Divinity of Christ—Dr. Micklem describes as tremendous symbols, 
apprehended in Christ, and giving glimpses into the abyss of truth, 
“attempts to express the inexpressible that in him we have begun to see.” 

Dr. Baillie sees in Christian dogma the inevitable attempt, in the face of 
heresy and challenging secular thought, to give intellectual form to the 
prior experience of God in Christ. “‘ Our contention has been,” he writes, 
“that Christian faith (fides salvifica) consists essentially in reliance (fiducia) 
upon the revelation of God in Christ, that this reliance necessarily pre- 
supposes an acquaintance (nofitia) with its object and also latently contains 
an assent (assensus) to certain affirmations that can be made about that 
object, but that there are many variations in the degree to which this latent 
assent becomes patent in men’s minds and these affirmations are explicitly 
drawn out.” This is good sound analysis, but, logically, it should rule out 
all insistence upon general acceptance of a set creed. Dr. Baillie endeavours 
to avoid this conclusion by arguing that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
are really a matter of fiducia rather than assensus because they say “I believe 
in” and not “I believe that.” Thus they are a confession of trust in God, 
and not an affirmation of theological truth. But this is sheer casuistry. 
The subsidiary clauses in the middle section of Creeds—“ Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, etc.”—obviously 
undo any virtue there may be in the opening phrase “I believe in,” and 
effectively transform it into “‘ I believe that.” 

But it would be wrong to make too much of a side issue. There seems 
no reason to doubt that Dr. Baillie would gladly accept Dr. Micklem’s 
admirable claim that “we are not Christians in virtue of our accepting 
certain dogmas about God but in virtue of responding in a certain way to 
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Yet when all is said and done, stimulating, thoughtful and informative 
though these two books may be, a fundamental doubt remains. Do not 
both authors make the mistake of assuming that the interpretation of certain 
events, and in particular the events, or alleged events of the life of Jesus, 
is inherent in the events themselves? No event is really significant apart 
from its meaning, and men will always differ as to the meaning of an event. 
Any theory of revelation which begins with the assumption that the events 
in the life of Jesus and the meaning of those events are undisputed, can 
hardly claim to be unassailable. Perhaps it is for this reason that Dr. Baillie’s 
earnest conclusion remains to a certain extent unconvincing. We would 
fully agree that it is futile to seek for a “ sign” and that there can be no 
clearer revelation of God than that which he has in fact given. But when he 
goes on to say that our only need is to listen to God and to obey, one is 
inevitably reminded of his own earlier quotation from Dr. Austin Farrer: 
“* When Germans set their eyeballs and pronounce the terrific words ‘ He 
speaks to thee’ ( Er redet dich an), 1 am sure indeed that they are saying some- 
thing, but I am still more sure that they are not speaking to my condition.” 
This is unfortunately true of others besides Germans. 


Mazzini (a study of his thought and its effect on 19th-century political 
theory). By Gaetano Salvemini. Translated by I. M. Rawson from 


the Italian. London: Jonathan Cape, 1956. Pp. 192. 18s. 
Mazzini and the Secret Societies. By E. E. Y. Hales. London: Eyre & 


Spottiswoode, 1956. Pp. 226. 305. 
Reviewed by Gwilym O. Griffith (Birmingham) 


JoszEPpH MAzzINI was born in Genoa in 1805 and died in Pisa in 1872. 
Before his death an English edition of his political and literary writings 
was brought out in six volumes. Since then three volumes of his letters 
to English friends have been published in Great Britain, one volume of 
his more general correspondence, and at least five English and American 
biographies. All this, though eloquent of his influence, is indeed a mere 
trickle when compared with the spate of Italian books about him, including 
the national edition of his works and letters, which now runs to 100 volumes. 

And now to the English section of this vast seriptorium come two important 
additions by writers of recognised authority inthe field of Risorgimento 
history. Professor Salvemini’s book, it is true, has been well-known in 
Italy since 1905, but the present edition, admirably translated, has been 
revised by the distinguished author himself. Mr. Hales’s Marzini, following 
hard upon his Pio Nono, has for that reason peculiar interest. How will 
the biographer of Pius I X deal with that much-tried pope’s most troublesome 
adversary? 

Professor Salvemini’s book is not biographical ; it is a study of Miesin’ § 
religious and social philosophy and of his political influence. We are given 
lucid chapters on such subjects as The Criterion of Truth, Foundations of 
Belief, The New Revelation, The New Morality, The New Policy. A second 
section discusses the direct and indirect effect of these teachings on nineteenth- 
century political thought. 

It is clear to Salvemini that Mazzini succeeded in imposing upon a hostile 
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or apathetic world his own political idea of a united Italy, and in that sense 
he was master of his event. But it is equally clear to him that Mazzini lived 
to see his religious and social philosophy come to nothing. In this respect 
an old-school Mazzinian might be moved to dismiss the book as a peda- 
gogue’s analysis of a prophet. In fact, and however much one may disagree 
with some of the author’s judgments, the book is a provocative study of 
singular penetration and clarity. In his Preface the Professor makes the 
disarming confession that he feels that “the real and more fascinating 
Mazzini ” is missing from his book—‘“ the best of Mazzini, his life.” And 
there may be space to make one revealing quotation from Mazzini himself. 
For Salvemini notes that, in spite of all the Maestro’s emphasis upon the 
consensus of mankind, he always makes his own appeal to “ the intuition 
of the loving soul ” in its “all but inexplicable moments of inspiration ” : 
so he (Mazzini) writes cofifessionally of— 
a kind of compulsion, inexplicable to myself, that . . . being in the nature 
of religious stimulus to which, when I feel it, it seems a crime not to 
give way, will always remain a secret from everyone else, since I know 
not how to explain it, and others would not understand it. 


Mr. Edward Hales’s Magzini is, within its own prescribed limits, bio- 
graphical, and those who have read his Pio Nono, and his fine essay on Mazzini 
himself, will expect to find in this book careful scholarship, balanced and 
tolerant judgments, and an enviably natural and readable style. It is, as the 
sub-title indicates, a study of Mazzini’s early career as a Carbonaro conspirator 
and founder of the revolutionary societies of “ Young Italy ” and “ Young 
Europe.” Full use has been made of the researches of Italian scholars from 
Luzio to Galante Garrone, and the result, as a piece of critical historiography, 
is something that no future biographer of the Maestro can afford to ignore. 
But perhaps the publishers’ blurb is misleadingly ambiguous when it advises 
us that the intention of the book is to portray Mazzini “as he really was.” 
As the late Dr. Joad would have said, “It all depends on what you mean 
by ‘ really was ’.” For in fact Mr. Hales has not been concerned to portray 
the mature Mazzini of the later years—the Mazzini whom John Morley 
(with questionable tact) described to Mr. Gladstone as the most morally 
impressive man he (Morley) had ever known or that his age had known. 
Instead, we are given a faithful picture of young Mazzini (Ruffini’s 
“Fantasio ”) in his long adolescence—and, one might add, convalescence. 

Mr. Hales shows us something of the Italian revolutionary scene from 
1821 to 1836. We witness the rampageous rock-’n-’-roll of Carbonarist and 
“Young Italy ” conspiracies, with their sometimes delirious hopes, their 
frustrations, dissensions and disillusionments. And moving through this 
scene, whirled dizzily from event to event, catastrophe to catastrophe, the 
young Mazzini is seen, always feverishly active, usually deluded, and at 
last distraught to the verge of dementia. It is a case-history, perhaps a 
theme for Arthur Koestler. 

Once, in later years, Mazzini objected when an admiring English friend 
proposed to write his biography. “You don’t know,” he said, “ the 
shadow-side.” Mr. Hales knows the shadow-side of those early years, 
and all is recorded—the assassination plots, the conspiratorial deceptions, 
the illegitimate baby born to Giuditta Sidoli, the regrettable device for 
getting money to pay Signora Ruffini’s debts, the affair of Agostino Ruffini’s 
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missing passport—nothing is overlooked ; and it is well to have this period- 
picture faithfully presented. It should be clear by now that the youthful 
Mazzini was an ebullient romantic with a Werther-Ortis complex; no 
doubt, he and his young associates over-dramatized themselves as apostles 
and martyrs of the coming golden age; and there came a time when even 
Giuditta felt her hero beginning to pall. So, one suspects, did Mr. Hales. 
But if this is Mazzini “as he really was ”—a likeable but wrong-headed 
and sometimes self-absorbed neurotic whose progress was from illusion 
to illusion, from failure to failure—why, then, write books about him at all? 
And why this ever-growing library of books? 

The answer is (to repeat) that what Mr. Hales has given us is an intensive 
period study. It is a skilful enlargement, so to say, of a faded daguerreotype 
from the old family album—the youthful Pippo—“ Fantasio ”—“‘ Strozzi ” 
—but emphatically not “ the Maestro ” as he came to be revered and loved. 
Mr. Hales has the gifts and scholarly equipment for a more comprehensive 
and representative study ; as it is, chronological limitations have necessarily 
cramped his biographic style. As a piece of historiography it is masterly. 

One criticism must be made. In 1836, during his Swiss exile, Mazzini 
experienced a crisis in his inner life and “‘ found peace.” It is fully described 
in his Axtobiographical Notes. It was a crisis in which illumination was 
reached through what Mazzini called “‘ the Tempest of Doubt.” It properly 
concluded that first phase of his life with which Mr. Hales is concerned. 
Mr. Hales quotes freely from the confessional record of the self-accusings, 
doubts, and sense of dereliction, but dismisses in two lines the mystical 
illumination which brought mental and spiritual deliverance. One may 
doubt, if one pleases, the validity of the illumination and its spiritual content, 
but to the exile, writing of it 30 years later, it still seemed profoundly 
significant : and on any valuation it is biographically important. Readers 
who still have on their shelves George Adam Smith’s classic Isaiah will 
find Mazzini’s account given verbatim in the chapter on Isaiah vi. 


William Blake’s “ Vala.” Blake’s numbered text. Edited by H. M. 
Margoliouth. London: Clarendon Press. Pp. xxvii + 182. 42s. 


Organiz’d Innocence by Margaret Rudd. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. Pp. xvi + 266. 305. 
Reviewed by F. H. Vaughan (Mansfield) 


THE text of Va/a which Mr. Margoliouth prints is a recent discovery, 
made when the MS of The Four Zoas was critically examined by scholars. 
Previously Va/a was only an alternative title of that long Epic, and it is so 
printed in the Nonesuch Edition of Blake—Vala, or The Four Zoas. But this 
critical examination of the MS revealed that the text was in two hand- 
writings, one in Blake’s best handwriting, one in his ordinary writing. 
When the portions in the best handwriting were read consecutively it was 
clearly a separate work comprising a “‘ Consistent and coherent poem ” in 
a dream of Nine Nights, which Blake was busy revising. They were seen 
to be separately numbered and the title Va/a inscribed at the beginning of each 
Night. All this is visible in the facsimiles from the MS given at the end of 
Mr. Margoliouth’s book. Following these clues he has with great skill 
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and patience disentangled Va/a from its mass of corrections and extensive 
additions and printed it in this volume for the convenience of readers. 
Hence the sub-title “‘ Blake’s numbered text.” 

But this minute scrutiny of the MS yields further important results. 
Its disordered condition with successive revisions and pencilled after- 
thoughts, never woven into an ordered whole, explains the incoherence 
and lack of unity in The Four Zoas as printed in his collected works. It 
simply reflects the muddled state of the MS from which it was printed 
| in extenso. The Four Zoas was never completed and published by Blake and 
only exists in this solitary MS. 

Why he stopped revising and never published The Four Zoas is indicated 
in one cryptic first line of an addition in the second part of the Seventh 
Night. In his critical notes on page 145 Mr. Margoliouth prints this strange 
line. It runs as follows: - 


“ Then I heard the earthquake.” 


In Blake’s symbolic idiom the earthquake was no physical event, like 
Lisbon, but a tremendous spiritual experience. We know from his letters 
that at the time he was writing Va/a he was in great spiritual distress. For 
the first and only time in his life his faith in Christ wilted and he almost 
ceased to be a Christian. The loss filled him with dismay. In one letter he 
refers to it as “ Hell of terrors and horrors.” In that state of mind Vala 
was begun in London and continued at Felpham. He had gone there at the 
invitation of William Hayley, a popular minor poet, to illustrate his works. 
It was a welcome commission to augment his meagre earnings as a pro- 
fessional engraver. It was during this stay at Felpham, as we learn from 
his description of it at the end of his poem Mi/ton, that this overwhelming 
experience occurred which he called the earthquake. While walking in his 
cottage garden one day he had a vision of Christ and fell to the ground in 
a swoon and was found in that condition by his wife. When he regained 
consciousness he was a changed man. All his doubts vanished. He was 
once more sure of Christ’s presence. It was as decisive in its results as 
St. Paul’s vision on the Damascus Road. He tried to incorporate it in the 
fair copy of Vala, expanding the poem into The Four Zoas, as the many 
revisions testify, but without success. The vision demanded a new poem 
and all his energies. He threw up both the poem and his job and returned 
to London though it meant facing penury. There in obscurity and straitened 
circumstances he laboured for some fifteen years, setting forth in his great 
epics of Milton and Jerusalem the implications of that vision in the Felpham 
garden. — 

Such are some of the conclusions that follow this critical examination 
of the MS of The Four Zoas. In an earlier volume on Blake in the Home 
University Library (still the best short introduction to Blake) Mr. 
Margoliouth gives an account of the Vision and its implications, not repeated 
in the Va/a volume, presumably because it was not integral to that poem 
and only appears in Mz/ton. Read together they are an important contribution 
to the study of Blake’s development. 

Among the many good things in the Introduction to Va/a one section 
on “ Dream, Realism and Symbol” calls for special emphasis. As Blake 
once said of a saying of Lavater’s it is “ better than excellent.” 

Miss Rudd’s is a book of lesser importance. It is not the result of sound 
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scholarship but her own “ original insight into the meaning of Blake’s 
Prophecies ” unsupported by “ the heavy machinery of scholarship.” Miss 
Rudd claims to have discovered that the real story of the Prophetic Books is 
Blake’s own psychological drama of his marital difficulties. It came to her 
as a sudden illumination after she had given them up as incomprehensible. 
If the two chief characters or, as Blake calls them, “visionary forms dramatic”, 
Albion and his bride Jerusalem, who have similar differences, are identified 
as William Blake and Catherine his wife all is straightforward. “‘ Everything 
confirmed my hunch”, she says, “I had only to follow it through the 
pages of the text, pointing out what now seemed so obvious, though far 
from simple in its nature.” Such is the content of this book. Her story 
will have an appeal to modern general readers, interested in the psychology 
of sex, but as few of them will have read the Prophetic Books they will be 
unaware that it is an exaggerated minor aspect of the larger theme of those 


great poems. 
We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Vaughan shortly after this review was written. 


The Cross of Christ. By Vincent Taylor. London: Macmillan. 


Pp. viii + 108. tos. 6d. 
Reviewed by J. D. Jones (Presbyterian College, Carmarthen) 


Dr. Tay.or has already provided us with a trilogy of works, Jesus and 
His Sacrifice, The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, Forgiveness and 
Reconciliation, in which he has discussed the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The present volume, The Cross of Christ, may be described as a summary 
of the main conclusions arrived at by the author in his previous works. 
As such it is especially helpful to theological students seeking an intro- 
duction to New Testament interpretation. 

The volume consists of eight public lectures, delivered at Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, and written, as the author states, to sustain the interest 
of an audience and at the same time to deal fully with New Testament 
teaching. The space at the author’s disposal prevents him from dealing as 
fully as one would wish with modern theories of the Atonement in Chapter 
VII, where he describes the contributions of ten theologians, ranging 
between 1856 and 1935, McLeod Campbell, Bushnell, Dale, Scott Lidgett, 
Moberly, Denney, Rashdall, Hicks, Aulén and Brunner. 

Dr. Taylor sees, in reviewing this period, along with the tendency to 
reject theories of substitutionary punishment, “an earnest desire to meet 
the problems arising out of the divine judgement which rests upon sin.” 
Christ’s relation to sinners is that of a representative, a kinsman, a “ high 
priest.” Between the faith of the believer and Christ and his Deed a close 
relationship is affirmed, and this faith-relationship is found in union with 
Christ, sacramental communion and worship. Dr. Taylor also sees a growing 
tendency to interpret the Cross in terms of sacrifice understood in the light 
of Old Testament teaching. 

In the final chapter Dr. Taylor attempts to give a modern presentation of 
the doctrine of the Atonement. One is indebted to the author for his 
description of Faith in all the wealth of its range. To his account of the 
meaning of the Atonement he prefers to give the name of Sacrificial Theory, 
and a fuller discussion of that theory is found in his earlier works, Forgiveness 
and Reconciliation and The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. 
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In the earlier chapters Dr. Taylor applies his scholarship to a study of 
the Passion-sayings of Jesus, the interpretation by Jesus of the Cross and 
the manner in which the ideas that lie behind the earliest preaching and 
worship are worked out by the great New Testament writers. 

The author is convinced that the great need of the Christian Church 
to-day is a more virile, positive theology based on the Scriptures, interpreted 
in the light of textual, literary and_ historical criticism, as the primary source 
ef Christian doctrine. 


Man’s Religions. By J. B. Noss. Revised Edition. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 784. 415. 6d. 
Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Bash) 


THE Professor of Philosophy at Franklyn and Marshall College has issued 
a revised edition, with some additional material, of his comprehensive 
survey of the religions of the world. The book is on the whole a most useful 
introduction to the study of the subject. In his Preface the author indicates 
two main features of his work—frequent quotations from original source 
material and stress on the fact of religious development. He “ seeks as a 
major aim, to bridge the interval between the founding of the religions 
and their present state,” and this aim dominates his presentation throughout. 
The book is divided into five chief sections. Part I deals with “ Primitive 
and Bygone Religions,” and here there are two chapters, the first of which is 
concerned with Primitive Religion, and the second with “ Representative 


National Religions of the Past ”—the religions of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome and “ Europe beyond the Alps.” Parts II to IV are concerned with 
the religion of India, the Far East and the Near East respectively. 

The weakest part of the book is its somewhat slight and sketchy treatment 
of Primitive Religion. There is no discussion, for exarnple, of the relation 


ce 


between magic and religion. Magic is dealt with under “the common 
features of Primitive Religion,” the implication being that it belongs to the 
sphere of religion. Yet we are told that Totemism “ partakes of the nature 
of both magic and religion ” (p. 26). The characteristics of magic are stated 
clearly enough, but there is no suggestion up to this point that they serve 
to render magic non-religious. In considering sacrifice, it is true, Prof. 
Noss speaks of the transition from the “ control or coercion of the spirit- 
powers ” which characterizes magic to the attitude of “ supplication or 
persuasion ” which underlies prayer and oblation ; but there is no indication 
that he follows Frazer in regarding this attitude as the distinguishing feature 
of religion. Incidentally, he suggests, as Frazer did, that primitive man 
discovered that magical procedure was (sometimes) ineffective, and was 
led therefore to adopt an alternative method of approach. But (like Frazer) 
he gives no good reason whatsoever for that view. 

The treatment of sacrifice is notably inadequate. Prof. Noss may be 
tight in adopting the “ gift-theory ” as regards the original form of sacrifice, 
but at least he should make it plain that there were in early times other 
forms of sacrificial ceremony, and some reference should be made to 
alternative theories, like that of E. O. James. In speaking of the develop- 
ment of worship, we are told that shrines or temples were erected “in due 
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course ” (p. 23). True, but scarcely enlightening! One might infer that 
temple-worship became a feature of primitive religion, whereas in such a 
culture as that of Vedic India—far beyond the primitive level—temples 
were unknown. 

Prof. Noss tends to adopt unduly simple and superficial explanations of 
the phenomena of Primitive Religion. Thus he contends that animal- 
worship “sprang up naturally from the feeling that animals are akin to 
man” (p. 21). On that basis men should worship their fellows or themselves! 
In seeking to explain the origin of Totemism, he maintains that, on the one 
hand, it arises from the “ intuitive realization ” of the kinship of particular 
clans to particular animals, like the bear or the beaver. But why should 
that “intuitive realization” apply to members of one clan rather than 
another? And what of cases where the totem is a plant? On the other hand, 
the writer suggests that the basis of Totemism is economic. The members 
of a clan regard the totem animal or plant as sacred, and seek to promote 
its reproduction by magical procedures, in order that other clans, which 
eat it, may benefit. Such a purely utilitarian view is altogether unconvincing. 
In his account of Totemism Prof. Noss falls into the error of supposing 
that the ceremonial killing and eating of the totem animal was a constant 
ptactice—a generalization with a very slender basis. He speaks of “ totem- 
worshipping tribes ” (p. 47), though the totem was never worshipped, and 
. he attributes Totemism to the early Egyptians (p. 46), whereas the evidence 
points to animal-worship. He also speaks of the “ food-gathering ” culture 
of the Australians (p. 27), while in fact they are hunters. With reference, 
again, to the High Gods of primitive peoples, the discovery of which is 
such a significant feature of modern research, Prof. Noss holds that the 
belief “ arose very naturally ” when men attempted to answer the question 
of the origin of things, so that the primitive “ All-Father ” is “a philo- 
sophical postulate rather than a religious reality ” (p. 22). It is true that the 
High Gods typically play no great part in the religious life of primitive 
peoples. Yet they are conceived as the founders of moral laws, and as 
exercising a certain oversight of their observance, and it is possible that in 
former times they played a more active part than they have done traditionally. 
Once again, Prof. Noss tends to simplify unduly the nature and significance 
of primitive mythology, which he regards as in the main “a form of rudi- 
mentary science” (p. 25). This interpretation overlooks what is in reality 
the most significant feature of the myth for primitive man—the way in which 
it is bound up with ritual. He suggests, certainly, that myths are sometimes 
invented in order to explain custom and ritual. What he fails to recognise, 
apparently, is that ritual is often the re-enactment of myth, so that the two 
are closely involved in one another. 


The later sections of the book are, in general, far more adequate. The 
author admirably fulfils his declared intention of stressing the historical 
growth of the religions. He includes within his scope Judaism and Christi- 
anity, and covers their development down to the present day. His account is 
marked by ceftain shortcomings. Recent studies scarcely confirm his 
suggestion of an “inherent antagonism” between priest and prophet in 
Hebrew religion. In dealing with Hellenistic influence on Judaism, he 
dismisses Philo in a single sentence. In his treatment of Christianity there 
is a marked difference between his well-balanced critical reconstruction of 
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the life and teaching of Jesus in ch. 14 and his uncritical reproduction of 
the Biblical narratives of the Resurrection and Pentecost in the following 
chapter. His account of the more modern phases of Christian history is 
sometimes defective. He says nothing of the medieval roots of the Ana- 
baptist movement. Servetus was not “the first of those later called 
Unitarians ” (p. 654): there were anti-Trinitarians before him. Nor was 
Faustus Socinus the author of the Racovian Catechism, as Prof. Noss 
implies (p. 655). Reference is made (p. 656) to the growth of Unitarianism 
in America, but nothing at all is said to suggest that the movement took 
firm root in this country. The writer is unintentionally unfair to the Deists. 
They did not in principle “ separate God from His creation ” more radically 
than was commonly done in the conventional religion of the day. Nor was 
it they who were responsible for the lukewarmness against which Methodism 
arose as a reaction. In his account of Methodism Prof. Noss fails to indicate 
the central significance of the experience of “ conversion,” which was the 
distinctive feature of the movement. 


Turning to the discussion of other religions, we are bound to note the 
extremely inadequate account which is given of religion in the Roman 
Empire. Little is said of the Mystery Religions, and nothing of Astral 
Religion or the Hermetic movement. The growth of Eastern religion is, 
in general, admirably portrayed. In the chapters on Hinduism there is, 
however, a breach of continuity which may lead to some confusion. The 
section on Early Hinduism leads us up to the mysticism of the Upanishads, 
and then proceeds to discuss the doctrines of Transmigration and Karma, 
with the desire for deliverance to which these conceptions gave rise. “ The 
further history of Indian religion,” we are told, “is essentially that of a 
search for the solution of the problem ” (pp. 139-40). What is here ignored 
is that in the Upanishads a solution had already been found. It is misleading 
to overlook the fact, even provisionally, that union with Brahman (as 
conceived in the Upanishads) brings deliverance. In dealing with later 
Hinduism, it should be added, Prof. Noss gives us an excellent account of 
the three ways of release. He makes no reference in this chapter, however, 
to Madhva’s dualism, or to the work in modern times of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. } 

In his account of early Buddhism he emphasises the note of “ common- 
sense ” which he feels to be characteristic of it. He seeks therefore to mini- 
mize the negative aspect of Buddhist teaching, ignoring the fact that in the 
Pali scriptures suffering is regarded as infecting all phases of individual 
experience. The attitude of Gotama, he tells us, represents “the strictest 
sort of humanism in religion” (p. 167). Yet he says that through the 
ptactice of the inner discipline prescribed in the Eightfold Path men turn 
to the apprehension of “spiritual realities beyond sense” (p. 175); and Nirvana 
is not annihilation but “an eternal state of being” (p. 176). Prof. Noss 
gives us a very adequate account of the religion of China, although he 
tends to belittle the mystical and transcendental aspect of Taoism. Thus 
he equates Hsun Tse’s naturalistic conception of Heaven with the Tao. 
In the chapter on Islam we have a useful account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the religion. No reference, however, is made to the most distinctive 
feature of Shi’ite theology—the conception of the. ray of divine Light 
enshrined generation by generation in the Imam. Too much attention is 
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given to the Assassins, while little is said of the very interesting doctrines 
of the Ismailis. The account of Sufism is scarcely adequate, particularly as 
to its earlier phases. It is suggested, mistakenly, that a vow of celibacy was 
a universal characteristic of the movement. Nothing is said of the life 
and teaching of Rabi’a. With regard to the Dervishes little is said of the 
importance of the founders of the orders, and no reference is made to the 
growth of saint-worship. In the Bibliography which concludes the chapter 
no mention is made of the works of Margaret Smith, of Arberry’s Sufism 
ot of R. A. Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism. 


The Old Testament in Modern Research. By Herbert F. Hahn. London : 
S.C.M. Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 267. 16s. 

The Faith of Israel. Aspects of Old Testament Thought. (The James 
Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1955). By H. H. Rowley. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 


Pp. 220. 18s. 
Reviewed by P. N. Tindall (Liverpoo/) 


DuRInG the last two centuries, and especially during the last four or five 
decades, few humanistic disciplines have displayed more vitality than studies 
relating to the Bible, and the frequently changing emphases of Old Testament 
scholarship make imperative the necessity for periodical appraisals of this 
ever-broadening field. Such surveys have been undertaken several times 
during the past thirty years, usually by a panel of scholars, each of whom 
was generally responsible for presenting the contemporary viewpoint upon 
one aspect of the larger problem. 

In Dr. Hahn’s book we have the attempt, by a single writer, to survey 
the whole field, and it must be admitted that he has succeeded well in the 
task he set himself. The treatment and the documentation of the multi- 
farious topics are most commendable, since, even in relatively specialized 
departments of Old Testament and allied study, Dr. Hahn shows adequate 
familiarity with the work done by specialist scholars. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to find a similarly comprehensive, up-to-date and concise 
ae “a and the author has placed Old Testament students greatly in 

s debt. 

The book consists of a critical examination of the various fields in which 
Old Testament studies have developed since, roughly, the time of Astruc 
and Lowth, the 18th-century critics, but especially during the Jast hundred 
years or so, and much careful planning and research have gone into the work. 
As might be expected, it opens with a chapter on the literary criticism of 
the Old Testament, with its climax in the work of the great Wellhausen, 
who wrote under the influence of nineteenth-century evolutionary doctrine. 
Once such a critical and objective approach was begun, however, othet 
disciplines came to be used in the attempt to understand not only the 
literary structure of the Biblical books, but also the religious and social 
life of the people about whom the literature spoke. Hence, chapters two, 
three, and five deal respectively with the light thrown upon the Hebrew 
people by means of anthropology, Re/igionsgeschichte, and sociology. Despite 
the useful pioneer work of the literary critics, their approach revealed many 
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weaknesses, and later scholars have felt the need to consider the pre-literary 
forms in which Biblical narratives, laws, exhortations, etc. circulated in 
earliest times. Thus was developed the Form-Critical School, with its desire 
to ascertain the original “ life-setting ” of our extant Biblical passages. This 
comparatively recent development is dealt with very effectively in chapter 
four. The bearing of archaeology on the Old Testament (chapter six) and 
the theological approach (chapter seven) complete the main arrangement 
of the book. In addition to its usefulness in outlining the work done in 
the various fields indicated, one indirect result of Dr. Hahn’s volume is 
to make more meaningful the earliest periods of Hebrew history, a fact 
which is constantly being emphasized by modern scholars. 

In a balanced and judicial treatment of his subject, Dr. Hahn is com- 
pletely at home, and is not intimidated by the venerable names which stand 
out in the different fields iato which his discussion leads him. While showing 
scrupulous fairness in his assessments of the opinions of others, he indicates 
unmistakably where this or that critic has overreached himself. From this 
book one is made to realise that almost every colossus has feet of clay. 

To criticize so fine a volume, therefore, may seem ungracious. But it 
does seem rather curious that, in the little addendum on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (pp. 224 f.), there should be no mention of any literature on this 
subject subsequent to 1952. It may be, of course, that technical con- 
siderations prevented the inclusion of later material. 

One of the most difficult tasks which the Biblical scholar can undertake 
is the writing of a systematic theology of the Old Testament. How often 
has it been attempted, and how often, for one reason or another, has the 
result appeared unsatisfactory! Professor Rowley’s book does not claim to 
be a systematic theology, and therefore topics are not forced into an arbitrarily 
chosen scheme. Nevertheless, there is a common theme: “ Behind the 
Bible, and behind those significant moments of history, and behind the 
great religious leaders of Israel, men believed that God stood, and therefore 
through all there was a fundamental unity which derived ultimately from 
him ” (p. 22). 

Though centred in God, the life and faith of Israel received their inspiration 
through many agencies, and its experiences and aspirations were diversely 
expressed. In his chapters, Prof. Rowley discusses the question of Revelation 
and its Media, the Nature of God, the Nature and Need of Man, Individual 
and Community, the Good Life, Death and Beyond and the Day of the Lord. 

Prof. Rowley has to work over familiar ground; but his intimate 
acquaintance with Hebrew thought elicits from his material many precious 
insights into the essential characteristics of the faith of Israel. For example, 
after enumerating the various media of divine revelation which were 
common to the religions of other peoples as well as Israel, the author draws 
attention to a unique medium of revelation which occurs in the Bible. 
This is found in the “ combination of historical and personal factors which 
dovetail into one another ” (p. 40). Prof. Rowley instances three occurrences 
of this type of revelation, viz., the Exodus from Egypt, the delivery of 
the Israelites, under Deborah, from the Canaanites, and the deliverance 
of Jerusalem from Sennacherib. The call of Moses by Yahweh, the divine 
commission to him to lead the people out of Egypt, and the natural 
phenomena which made possible their escape are all inextricably associated 
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with the divine revelation (p. 40 f.). The same can be said about the victory 
under Deborah and the vindication of the faith of Isaiah by the discomfiture 
of Sennacherib. 

Equally valuable is the discussion of miracles. Prof. Rowley points out 
that critical Biblical scholarship is not pledged by its function to discount 
the fact of miracle (p. 58): and it does not seem to the reviewer that belief 
in miracle need involve our repudiating the concept of the uniformity of 
nature. “If miracle be defined as divine activity within the world [italics ours], 
a belief in its possibility would seem to be fundamental to a belief in God. 
He cannot be excluded from the world he has made, or reduced to the 
position of a spectator of the interplay of forces which he had once set in 
motion ” (p. 58). This is salutary. If God operates in the world, it must 
be admitted that he may operate in ways which appear strange to our present 
‘categories of understanding. 

These lectures are also timely in restating old truths and in re-asserting 
new ones. For instance, in chapter three it is emphasized that man was 
created by God for fellowship with him, an experience which leads on to 
the necessity for worship, and in chapter four it is stated that Israelite 
thought on the Individual and the Community leaves no doubt about the 
fact that it is possible to indict a nation (p. 102). And frequently Prof. 
Rowley reminds us that many of the loftiest aspects of Israel’s faith can be 
traced back to an early period, long ante-dating the time of the great writing 
prophets. 

Other noteworthy features of the book are the suggestions in chapter 
six that the Old Testament is not quite so destitute of a faith in the life 
after death as it is sometimes thought to be, and the final chapter, where 
Prof. Rowley shows how such conceptions as the Day of the Lord, the 
Golden Age, the Kingdom of God, the Servant of Israel, the Messiah and 
the Son of Man are interrelated, and how the faith of Israel came to be 
inspited by a universalism designed to transform it into the light to lighten 
the nations, and lead them into the Everlasting Kingdom. 

As is customary with Prof. Rowley’s writings, this excellent book is 
copiously furnished with literary references which will enable the reader 
to follow up the various points of the discussion. | 7 


Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East. By Walter Z. Laqueut. 
London : Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. 362. 325. 
Reviewed by Eric Bishop (Redhill) 


THE author of this monograph has spared no pains to afford as much 
background and foreground as possible to one of the most important, if 
intricate, problems confronting human living anywhere. It is concerned 
geogtaphically with that part of our world which has come to be known 
(somewhat mistakenly) as “ The Middle East.” For the purposes of this 
survey there are included in this area Egypt arid (the) Sudan, Israel and 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, Iraq and Turkey. Persia for reasons given has 
been omitted (though we surmise that the author is not unfamiliar with the 
situation here too). Let it be stated at the outset that the forty pages of 
notes are sufficient indication and vindication of the specialized study 
demanded in research of this nature. With the exception of Iraq there has 
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been personal acquaintance with the countries concerned. One implication 
here is that not only: has the “ press ” of these been examined but several 
persons probably met with in the course of travel. There is a familiarity 
with the latter which suggests an equal industry in finding out about people 
as about what they think—sometimes how they came to think it, or why 
there took place at times a reversal of political outlook. Whether or not 
the author is at home in Hebrew, Turkish and Arabic as well as English 
does not appear. This, however, beyond an occasional inconsistency in 
Arabic transliteration, should not be reckoned a serious defect. The 
“ source material ” was provided in part by frierids in the various countries. 
(We only noted one misprint on page 111, where “ weekly” should 
probably read “ weakly,” though some might say that it comes to much 
the same thing!) One general suggestion that might be profitable to 
readers coming new to the subject would be that chapters 19 (especially in 
view of much that has transpired since the Preface was written a year ago) 
and 20 should be read after the first chapter and again in their right position. 


The countries in which the examination of the relationship between 
Communism and Nationalism is considered are also Islamic, so that some 
might question whether “Islam” should not have been included in the 
title. Though till recent years Turkey may not have been as faithful to 
Islam as the other countries (who share a common language), they all, 
Israel apart, have an Islamic inheritance. Early in his work the author 
adduces his reason in three sentences (p. 6), one of which should be quoted 
here: “‘ What is decisive is that Islam has gradually ceased to be a serious 
competitor of Communism in the struggle for the soul of the present and 
potential ¢/tes in the countries of the Middle East.” If this be true, how 
timely is this book! If the statement be somewhat sweeping, let Cromer’s 
oft-quoted dictum be remembered that “ Islam reformed is Islam no longer.” 
There is the memory after Cromer’s day of being told in Cairo in the early 
twenties that because of the Turkish forswearing of the Khalifate the Islamic 
world would collapse—hence the crying need for a better understanding with 
Christendom during the ensuing seven years. If Islam still reaches across 
the heat-belt of the world, Communism has yet to prove its capability. As 
perhaps paralleled in China, Communism “ Islamized ” may not recognise 
itself for what it is. 


This only means that Mr. Laqueut’s book deserves the utmost consideration 
as he takes the reader through the communist kaleidoscope of each several 
country. The beginnings were small in each,the author however reminds 
us that small numbers may be out of proportion to influence. That the 
first delegation from Palestine to go to Russia for a visit was in 1927, as 
that Jew and Arab were in the “ party,” would be borne out by those 
who remember the Jerusalem of those times. Somewhat obscure individuals 
of that decade lived to make a name—the Egyptian Secretary-General of the 
Arab League ; a Foreign Minister of the Jordan Cabinet and of course the 
Grand Mufty in Jerusalem. In some cases deportation or internment 
increased influence ; but these men were nationalist rather than communist. 
The author does not turn a blind eye to any facts—the laceration of the 
Atab World through the emergence of Israel as a political entity or the 
internal struggle of feudalism and the (yet) unvocal peasant population of 
the area, chiefly visible in Iraq. But he has not forgotten the minorities— 
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Armenians and Kurds, Assyrians and the varied groups of Christians whose 
mother-tongue is Arabic, and the Jews (other than in Israel). He remembers 
the traditional concern of Russia in the countries to which, when all is said 
and done, she is nearer geographically than the allies of the West. He knows 
in this connection that if Soviet authorities were well-disposed towards 
Egypt in 1956, so were they towards Israel in 1948. He stresses the fact that, 
in most of the countries, it is the intelligentsia who have leant in the direction 
of Communism ; though it should be remembered: that it is not ideological 
Marxism that has brought this about, in Jordan and Iraq anyhow, but a 
sense of frustration and disenchantment that has militated too against 
genuine co-operation and altruism. If, as a shrewd observer in Jerusalem 
recently remarked, “the Arab World has been offered to Russia on a 
platter,” through a somewhat inept Western policy, it does not follow that 
the Arab World is satisfied that this should be so! For most of the Arab 
World Islam is still a religion, not only a political system. 

There are sentences of import scattered through the pages, which may 
well be pondered by those national leaders who wish well for Asia and 
Africa because they are full of Asians and Africans, not because the main- 
tenance of the Western status quo matters more than anything else in a world 
that is being made one by the oil the Near East can give and the education 
the West can supply; but both transactions must be effected apart from 
vested interests and ulterior motives. There is one bracketed sentence 
towards the end of the “ Conclusions ” which we take out of the brackets— 
“The future foreign political orientation of Israel depends upon western 
rather than Israeli policy.” “ Orientation ” is surely the right word, whether 
the author used it in its double sense, or not! 

There are three Appendices, the first of which, dealing with “‘ Marxism, 
Leninism and the Middle East,” quotes the remark of Engels that Marx 
saw the history of Muhammad as a “ bedouin reaction against the degener- 
ating fellaheen, whose religion too was on a very low level, where a cult 
of nature had been mixed with Jewish and Christian elements.” Perhaps 
the moral of this would be that the West, if still Christian, can do much 
better than that in research, understanding, appraisal—and friendships. 


The Path of the Buddha. Buddhism interpreted by Buddhists. Ed. by 
K. W. Morgan. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956. 
Pp. x + 432. $5. 

The Buddha, the Prophet and the Christ. By F. H. Hilliard. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1956. Pp. 169. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


As history shapes itself at present, the communication between East and 
West has become a problem of prime importance. Eager Asiatics in their 
thousands spend some of the formative years of their lives in Europe and 
America, and absorb as much of our technical and social knowledge as 
they deem useful to their needs. Many Europeans, on the other hand, 
are convinced that they have a great deal to learn from the wisdom of the 
East. Few of them actually go for their information to the learned and 
holy men of Asia, and in general we are content to rely on books, written 
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in English, French or German, for our knowledge of the religions of the 
East. It must be a matter of regret that this literature is so often misleading, 
mediocre and unhelpful. Zeal and good will are usually present in abund- 
ance. But other attributes also are indispensable to mediators in this field. 
Some imagination and spiritual vision would often help, and without both 
considerable erudition and strong intellectual power nothing of value can 
be achieved. These are the qualities which have made men like Radhakrishnan 
and Coomaraswamy into authoritative interpreters of Asiatic religious 
thought. The two books before us lie, I am afraid, at the other end of the 
scale, being as deficient in learning as in thought and literary style. 


Mr. Morgan is an American University Chaplain, who has asked 11 
Asiatics to state their views on various aspects of Buddhism, and here we 
have the resulting collection of essays, by 7 Japanese professors, one Hindu 
scholar, a Burmese and a Ceylonese monk, and a Tibetan political official. 
Mr. Morgan has spared neither money nor pains, he has travelled widely 
and has “discussed each text intensively” with the contributors. “ The 
editing has been extensive in order that there may be no ambiguities,” and 
“ statements concerning other religions have been allowed (!) to stand only 
when they are representative of opinions widely held among Buddhists.” 
In short, these distinguished men were treated like so many Graeculi 
esurientes. - And yet, Roman compares not unfavourably with American 
imperialism. At least Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus and Plotinos were not 
made to write in Latin, but the Roman ruling class had the courtesy to learn 
Greek. In this book the Buddhist thinkers have to manage without their 
native linguistic resources, are forced to express their deepest thoughts in 
English, the language of their conquerors, and then Mr. Morgan has tidied 
up after them, with the rather heavy hand of American academic idiom. 
A few years ago, some Italians, who heard me expound my views in Italian, 
concluded that English scholars are not very bright. Then it was brought 
home to me that all higher thought on philosophy and religion is closely 
bound up with language. The Muslims who forbid the translation of the 
Koran believe that the two are inseparable. This is probably an extreme 
view. What is certain, however, is that thought cannot be adequately 
expressed in a language with which one is none too familiar. It loses its 
stature, vitality and authoritativeness. Mr. Morgan’s book depicts the 
beauties of Buddhist thought as convincingly as a crib intended for fifth 
form boys can reflect the beauties of Horace. 


Dr. Hilliard is a “ Senior Lecturer in Religious Education at the University 
of London Institute of Education.” Like many other pedagogues, he has 
a taste for the obvious, and his book is devoted to the discovery that Jesus, 
Mohammed and the Buddha were all three credited by their followers with 
the capacity of working miracles, and that in each case it is stated in the 
Scriptures that “the Founder of the Faith manifested in himself super- 
natural qualities ” (p. 156). It is difficult to see why this thesis should call 
for a book, and in particular a book which it is no pleasure to read. But 
I will pass over the deficiencies of its style, and am content to note that the 
documentation stops abruptly in 1946. This is the year when Dr. Hilliard 
went to West Africa. His book would be more up-to-date if, on his return 
to England in 1955, he had read up what was published during his absence. 
This might have made some difference to the accuracy of his scholarship 
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which, in the section on Buddhism, leaves much to be desired. “ Pali is 
the language of the Canon of the Hinayana” (p. 15)—-when this is true 
only of one out of 18 Hinayana sects. The Samyutta Nikaya is, on page 18, 
assigned to a period “ not far beyond Buddha’s death,” but on p. 16 we 
read that “the Pali literature as we know it was not put together until 
some time after the 3rd century B.C.” The Lotus of the Good Law is “a work 
generally assigned to the period c. A.D. 500” (p. 67), whereas I had thought 
that it was “‘ generally ” known that three Chinese translations had appeared 
by then. The truth of the matter is that it is very difficult, though perhaps 
possible, to write intelligently about Buddhism without a knowledge of 
Pali or Sanskrit. But to confine one’s information to the most easily accessible 
among the books published in English up to 1946 simply will not do. It 
is not the English but the French who lead the world: in Buddhist studies, 
and a knowledge of French would have preserved Dr. Hilliard from error 
about Ashvaghosha (p. 65), the Milindapanha (p. 18), and on many other 
pages of his first section. 

Interest in the thought of the East, for long the prerogative of thinkers, 
cranks and scholars, seems to be spreading among the middle-brows. Works 
of literary merit are not likely to result from this development for some 


time to come. 


The Greek Tyrants. By A. Andrewes. Hutchinson’s University Library 
Pp. 164. 85.60. 

Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Sit Mortimer Wheeler. Pelican 
Books. Pp. 224. 35. 6d. 

The Making of Modern Britain. By T. K. Derry and T. L. Jarman. 


John Murray. Pp. xii + 308. 12s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Ronald Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


History was called by Carlyle a distillation of rumour: a historian of 
the Tyrants has to be particularly busy with his alembics. For his sources 
are nearly all fiercely partisan, and, in the interest of party rather than 
veracity, will cite rumour as fact—for instance that Phalaris of Acragas 
roasted his enemies in a brazen bull. To write social and constitutional 
history of this period is made the more difficult by the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the machinery of Government and the 
structure of classes. The more thanks are therefore due to Professor 
Andrewes for an account that is lucid, readable and credible of a phenomenon 
which kept on appearing in Greek history and which has relevance to 
political problems of our day. 

Originally tupavvos was a title no more discreditable than King, Pharaoh, 
Judge or dictator in their various historical contexts. Monarchical authority 
was demanded by the circumstances of the times : it was abused, the Greeks 
disliked single government as such, and for the most part historians wrote 
after a tyrant’s discreditable end, and so the word gathered about it the odium 
that has come down to our day. 

Professor Andrewes tells most winningly and convincingly the stories of 
tyranny at Argos, Corinth, Athens and in the cities of Ionia—they belong 
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to the period before the Persian menace. The later history of tyranny lies in 
Sicily, and this book takes us down to the end of the classical period of 
Greek civilisation, when Hellas fell under the Macedonian Empire and 
Sicily was swallowed first by Carthage and then by Rome. The problem § 
of the period was a problem of relations between states—a need to be 
collectively organised for defence, countered by the obstinate passion for 
independence and autonomy. The city-state contained within itself the 
seeds of its own undoing. In the course of its development both at the. 
beginning and at the end, it suffered dislocations (to-day we would call them 
“ crises”) which were the opportunity and the justification for tyrants: in 
the great age of Greek political history there was no gap for a tyrant to fill. 
But the problem of balancing independence with the organisation of a league 
was always theirs—and ours. 

* Antiquities are history defaced,” wrote Bacon, “ ot some remnants of 
history which have casually escaped the shipwreck of time.” These 
“ remnants ” are listed, described, and on 32 pages illustrated, in Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s book. It is an interim statement of the finds that throw light 
on Roman influences beyond the Roman Empire. There are useful dis- 
tribution maps to show their frequency and nature in the three areas 
considered—Free Germany (including Southern Scandinavia), Africa 
(particularly East Africa), and Asia (which chiefly means India). Of these 
the first occupies more than half the whole. 

We have come to know and to admire the clear, effective and direct 
style with which Sir Mortimer has done so very much to popularise his 
science. He is conservative about the significance of the evidence here 
adduced : indeed if he had been prepared to hazard a few more suggestions 
as to the light thrown on imperial history, his book would have been even 
more attractive. Archaeological finds are the raw ingredients of history, 
and we can only look forward with appetites whetted to the time when the 
chef can bring the dish to the table. 

So far Roman trade has been shown to be widespread: “ from the woods 
of Hertfordshire to the palm-groves of the Coromandel these red-glazed 
cups and dishes symbolise the routine adventures of tradesmen whose 
story may be set only a little below that of King Alexander himself.” 
Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive conclusions are these two: 
first, five commodities which were woven into the fabric of Imperial culture 
were the mainsprings of Roman long-range trade. The Great Five to which 
a miscellany of other goods was subsidiary were amber, ivory, incense, 
pepper and silk. Secondly, the striking feature of the finds in India is that 
in the peninsula a busy and frequent Roman trade had little or no permanent 
effect upon culture, but on the other hand in the north, the foothills of the 
Himalaya, there is evidence of a significant and lasting penetration of 
Western ideas. There the arts of the Mediterranean and of India were 
brought together in a rare mutual understanding. The trade with India 
could first be developed in the reign of Augustus because of the discovery, 
perhaps by one Hippalus, of the ways and rules of the Monsoon. The 
book suggests a number of such curious side-lights on the history of the 
first four centuries of our era. 

In their collaboration, The Making of Modern Britain, Dr. Derry and 
Mr. Jarman have sought to bring history up-to-date. Their sub-title is 
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Life and Work from George III to Elizabeth II: they do much to make 
sense of a confusing scene. Theirs is a well documented and choicely 
illustrated social history of the six generations in which “the material 
circumstances of life have been altered far more radically than in the forty 
generations which separate Gibbon from his beloved Age of the Antonines.” 
Their narrative style is pleasing and vivacious: the Industrial Revolution, 
often so badly treated as to become the bane of schoolboys learning history, 
is here well described with plenty of instances and actual people. The 
main emphasis naturally falls on the coming of the machine, and more than 
half the book is devoted to describing its effect upon the life of the nation. 
The lesser half is concerned with social legislation and the evolution of the 
Welfare State. There is a certain lack of proportion here: statutes and 
enactments are well described; there is adequate treatment of such themes 
as the Savings Bank, the Poor Law, Air Transport and the Nation’s Schools. 
But by the omission of Art, Literature and religion (there is no reference 
in the Index to Church, chapel, Methodism, Unitarians, Oxford Movement, 
etc.) the picture given of the life of England is badly out of balance. From 
this it follows that there is a certain shallowness, leading to a tone that I can 
only call smug. It is as if they were writing to prove Macaulay’s thesis, 
“ The history of England is emphatically the history of progress.” 

There is however within the limits the writers have set themselves much 
that will be useful to the teaching of history in schools. A particularly 
agreeable feature is an Appendix of Social History in contemporary verse 


from George Crabbe to John Betjeman. I could wish that there was a §& 


mote realistic recognition of our present situation; but as a simple intro- 
duction to the subject the book is valuable, provided always it is seen to 
be having the first and not the last word. 
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